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To INTEREST, 


RELY FREB FROM ALL ADMIXTURES 
SUCH AS KOLA, MALT, HOPS, &c. 


hich, in our hands, thia excellent article of food 


the sake of extra profit. 


IF YOU ‘COUGH : 
—Géraudel's 


Pastilles. 


Let your lungs be filled with the 
‘ wapour of Norwegian Pine Tar, 
. which they give off whilst dis- 
solving in the mouth. The effi- 
cacy of Pine Tar in all affections 
of the Throat and Lungs is well- 
known, the best mode of apply- 
ing: it 1s by inhalation, and the 
mouth makes the best inhaler. 


ALL CHEMISTS SELL THEM IN TUBES AT 1/13. 


i Proposal —to make delicious Custard with 


BIRD’S 
CUSTARD 


POWDER 
A_DAILY LUXURY! 


ID @0F  Kumerous are the uses for BIRD'S Custard Powder: Dainties 
re ta endless variety, the choicest Dishes, and the richest Custard. 


‘MO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
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SENERAL BULLER'S BOYHOOD. 


To ELEVATE, To AMUSE. 


Ins. ston having GABHURY'® (sold only in Packete and Tine), aa other Coveas are 
eometimes substituted for 
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A.B, 
CYCLES 


§,845 Testimonials. 
262 Press Notices. 
18 sg Critiques. 


Lowest 

Cash 

gniice: 

59, 60, 67, 68 & 69 
CHANCERY cata W.C. 


Paice. Oxe Pr NNY. 


The Best in Existence—The Cheapest in Use. 
YOU CANNOT BE SURE Tat IT 1s 


‘TWQ, FLAK ES’ 


OB, ACC fue = GETTING 
IN “THEIR I, 2 I, hk or 40z. DECORATED TINS, 
SECURED BY PATENT BAND. 


WOULD yvoU HAYE * _ 99 IT WILL ENTIRELY 
al REMOVE ALL 
‘s ROUGHNESS, 


SOFT, VELVETY 
yi CHAPS, TAN, 


' ‘Thea Use IRRITATION, &c., 
IN A VERY SHORT TIME. 
Sore Mixers: M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, 


Bottles, Gd. and te | 
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PILLS NOT MA 


in Germany. During the past few years “ Made in German, 
become all too familiar to Britishers. But though the (;. 
run us close in many a market, there is one department in 
they shiver on the brink and fear to !aunch away. We nv: 
advertisements of “Pilig made in Germany.” Why? |: 
they lack the skill, genius, and brains to make a Pill th,, 
equal—say Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills—the finest remed; 
-world for the cure of Indigestion, Wind on the Stomacl: : 
Complaints, Biliousness, Costiveness, Sick Headache, Palpit.. f 
the Heart, &c. 


A few days ago a delicate lady was overheard to say to :: 
“Do you notice I have looked so much better lately >” 
said the other, “ How is it?” And the reply was “I hii 
trying Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills, and they have don. 
world of good.” You doubt our word? Send us a Post (ii, 
we will send both their names. 

Mr. James Parsons, of Bristol, the Conductor of the . 
Bible Class in the World, writes: “I have myself, ani \ 
own family, derived great benefit from taking your WIND !'), |. 
for INDIGESTION, and shall not fail to recommend thei |. 
to my friends.” 

All sufferers from Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Wind 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Costiveness, Nervous Debility, Pal)... 
of the Heart, Biliousness, &c., should avail themselves of thi... -: 
excellent Medicine. : 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills being purely Vegetable, ‘I’: ~ 
and Mild and Tonic in their action, may be taken with )..\..: 
safety by the most delicate of either sex. 


Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all Medicine \. 
at 1/14 and 2/9; post free for price from Page Woodcock, 1.1: 


PLAYER'S IS SOLD EVERYWHERE IN. PACKETS AND TINS ONLY. 
Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. The* Genuine bears tho 
Trade Mark, “« NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” on every packet and Tin. 
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; POST back if pen ts not kept. Fitted with finest M-carat gold ant Gouhte-Geol, ensnriag a perfect and ree: 
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ORGANS, HARMONIUMS,4& 
HAVE YOU A COLD? . 
DR. MACKENZIE'S THOUSANDS OF BA 


jolines, 
4 CATAREE OURB strophones, 
SMELLING -BOTTLE | Instrame Gramoph. 
Tm: Cures COLD IN al remun iy 


State Requirements and 


fend for Catalog. 
rati| JOSEPH RILEY AND SONS, 


THE PATENT F%ecs 


szirewo SHOE LACE 


MILD, MEDIUM, AND FULL. 


Sweet but not Sweetened. 


CARLTON CIGARETTES. 


PURE VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 
GUARANTEED HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Leading Boot Retailers 


Wholesale: Normal Factarv, Northampton, 
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< WM. CLARKE & SON Ltd., LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
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Ip next Wednesday's PASTIMES, Steve Bloomer, the 
- toaghest time be ever had on the 


> heated 


tele 


2 BAN H 
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football field. 
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famoGs International forward, tells of the 
ORDER a copy at once. 
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* PEARSON'S WEEKLY” INSURANCE COUFON. | 


FEE 


The signing of this coupon by the purchsser will be | 
sufficient to entitle his or her next-of-hin or egal ree % 
peeneeentive to the benefits of the £2,CC0 kaiiwsy | 

asurance and the £160 Cycling cad Feotballinsur % 


ance, provided the conditions of tke insurance ccugca | 
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How Kind. The British Way. eae ae 


First Lapy: “ What are-you 
husband for a Christmas present ? ; 
Second Lady: “ A bended cigars.” 
First Lady: “And what are you going to pay for 
em P” 
Sonoma Lady: “Oh, nothing! For the last few 
months I have taken one or two out of John's box eve: 
day. He hasn’t noticed it, and will be so pleased wit 
my selecting the right brand of cigars.” 


Boing to give your 


Crow on Toast. 


A DETECTIVE, hearing that at a certain restaurant 
game was being supplied out of season, called and asked 
to be served with partridge. His order was executed, 
and after dining with great pleasure, he called the 
waiter : 

“Now, waiter, Iam from Scotland Yard, and as you 
have served me with game out of season, I intend to 
make ac inst this house.” 

“ You need not bother, sir,” said the waiter. 

“Why?” asked the detective. aa 

“ Because, sir, that wasn’t partridge you got, sir, it 
was only crow!” : 


It Smelt Savoury, But —. 


Panexts cannot be too careful about their method. 


of answering the numerous 
generation. A youngster noticed a tall blac 
lg on his father’s table, and asked what it 
e. . 


“ That, my son, is hair oil,” answered the father, with 
patel and wandering look, “and it is not at all nice 
or ci 

The youthful questioner took a smell of the contents, 
and asked no more information upon the subject. He 
kept up a good bit of thinking, however. Last Sunday 
the family en i some friends at dinner, and 
there was plum pudding with brandy sauce. The small 
boy had found his unity. 

“ Pa,” he said, in a loud, shrill tone, as he sniffed the 
sauce afar off, “the hair oil in this puddin’ smells 
awfully v7: 


uestions of the risin 


Total collapse of “ pa.” 
——— > § 
TEACHER: “What do you mean by tearing a page 
out of your phy like that Pa i ’ 
me ati? t no good, no ways, it’s only Africa, an’ 
it’s all goin’ to be changed now.” 
-—-jo——_—_ 


A Gextiz Hivr.—Frank: “ Blanche pinned a tiny 
flat-iron on my coat last night.” 
Dick : “Do you know what that means?” 
Frank: “No.” 
Dick: “ Why, she wants you to press your suit.” 
——fo—__ 
“ How do you like your landlady P” i 
She is a very clever woman, but she bas entirely too 
much curiosity. 
an _ direction P” ; 
= e — asking me when I am going to pay 
oe fo 
Szxcraxt Brown: “Halt! you can’t go in there.” 
Private McGinnis; “ Why nod? Me i 
nt Brown: “Because it’s the general's tent, 


ee 
Then why have they got ‘Pri- 


Private McGinnis: “ 
vate’ over the door?” 


——2 3} eo 
“Auem! You remember, Mr. Oldchapp, you said 
eolegee) fur tir apydaee you would pia 2 me in the 
inly, m: » certainly. Come round the 
comer with me, % lntrodacalgoates ai iiend of 
mine who is in the inetalment business.” 
AU rights reserved.] 


Just Published— REARS CHRISTMAS NUMBER. The most wide! 
EE lee Sse States, and Canada, at the principal kic 


stand in the British 


You have said “Good-bye,” and your mouth seems dry, 
And you feel inclined to choke, 
Yet you must not show that you're suffering so, 
You must smile and chaff and joke. 
For a Britisher'’s way is to treat as play 
What other folks treat as work. 


If it’s three to one, it is surely fun 
To stand with your back to the wall. 
In a case of odds it’s a case for the pods 
Whether you or the other three fall. 
For the Britisher’s way is never to cay 
That you're done before you are. 


And there’s many a name that the Book of Fame 
Has never a chance to show. 

Some think that pluck is the same as luck; 
Do you think that that is so P 
If you do or you don’t, confess it you won't, 
For that is the British way. 


jo —__. 
Why Not More Lances? 


Tue SuUPERIORITY OF THIS WEAPON 
OVER THE Sworn. 


THE attention of our military authorities has been 
seriously attracted to the advisability of equipping a 
larger proportion of our cavalry regiments with the 
lance either instead of or in addition to the sword. The 
rience gained last year in our fights with the Indian 
smen shows that the lunce was much more effective 
than the sword. 

Not only the men but also the officers found the 
lance of very great service in keeping off a determined 
enemy who was making every effort, even at the risk of 
his life, to come to close quarters. The officers in several 
instances discarded their swords, and employed hog- 

rs to keep off the enemy and drive him away. The 

hazis and other tribes are accustomed to the long 

knife and sabre; but the spear is an unknown quantity 
to them, and they did not relish the experience. 

In the brilliant ch: of a handful of Bengal Lancers 
at Shabkadr the effectiveness of tke Jance was proved 
by the fact that our men dispersed a body of several 
thousand Mohmands, and came out of the fray with 
insignificant losses. The moral effect of a charge of 
Lancers is greater than that of a charge of swordsmen ; 
and although this applied more particularly to undis- 

tin men, such as our soldiers are 


very 
work in recent battles. The Boer does not like fighting 
at close quarters at any time, but the sight of a lance is 
calsalated to make his courage evaporate even more 
quickly than the sight of a sword. 


HAVE YOU YET HAD 
: THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


a Pearson's Weekly.”’ 


WITH THE MOST CHARMING COLOURED 
PLATE OF THE SEASON? 


A few copies still remain unrold, but they should be 
bought, as this is the Christmas number that always gocs 
out of print. 

Read it yourself and then send it to one of the brave 
boys at the front. He will appreciate it. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE 6d. 


circulated magazire ‘n the world. On sale 
in Paris. and throughcut Australia and South Africa. 


A Comprehensive System. 

“WE guarantee our remedy,” sail the patent 
medicine agent, “ to cure every case of headache where 
it is used. It is absolutely unfailing. By the way, we 
have sold it for ean in this neighbour! ood.” 

“Yes,” replied a farmer, “ but all them that used it 
for headache was thrown right into brain fever.” 

“ True, that’s where the beauty of our system of treat- 
ment comes in; we are now utting on the market 
another wonderful medicine, which we guarantee to cure 


brain fever.” 
——str__—_ 
The Prodigal’s Return. 


“CRAwFoor is the meanest man in the world.” 
“ Really.” 


“Yes. Ten years ago he sent his boy out with a tin 
bucket to milk the cow. The boy and the bucket mys- 
teriously disappeared. They never heard any more 
about the boy until the other day when he apreared at 
his father’s gate and announced who he was. He gave 
the old man a suit of clothes, a gold watch, and a bay 
mare. 


| I suppose Crawford brought out the fatted 
ca 
He ssid: ‘ Boy, these 


“Not a bit. 


things will do 
pretty well, but where’s that tin bucket 


pre 
io 
Not an Easy Task. 


A NEW military prison chap'ain was rec ently 
appointed in a certain town in Scotland. He wasa man 
who greatly magnified his office, and entering one of 
the cells on his first rcund of inspection, he, with much 
pomposity, thus addressed the prisoner who occupied it: 

“ Well, sir, do you know who ] am?” 

“No, nor I dinna care,” was the 

“Well, I’m your new chaplain.” 

“Oh! ye are; well, I ha’e heard o’ ye before.” 

“ And what did you hear?” returned the chaplain, his 
Cee getting the better of hia dignity. 

“Well, 1 heard that the last two kirks ye were in ye 
Engh them baith empty, but I'll be hanged if ye 
ind it such an easy matter to do the same wi' this one.” 
es 

“ THEY say that people with blue cyes are apt to talk 
too much.” 

“I thought it was the people with black eyes.” 

—_— sto 

Purr: “ What I want to know, sir, is, if you referred 
to me as a born liar P” 

Terr: “No, sir. I don’t telieve you learnt to talk as 


soon as that.” 
———~2jpo—__ 

“I HAVE read your speech, Borus, and, to tell the 
truth, I don’t like its a ar ee 
. “Ite physiognom: hat do ) you mean ?” 

“It’s I's are too close together. 

se oe 

“How savagely that cow looks at me.” 

“It’s your red parasol, mum.” 

“Dear me! I knew it was a little out of fashion, but 
I didn’t suppose a country cow would notice it.” 

—_~fo—__ 

TEacHER: “I am very much displeased with you, 
and to-morrow I'll punish you ceverely if you don’t eep 
so quiet that you can hear a mouse squeuk!” 

mall boy (excitedly, with uplifted hand) : “ Teachcr, 
may I bring the mouse P” 


—+ § = —_. 


nonchalant reply. 


Scroces : “I say, Joggs, what does this Dutch word 
‘trek’ mean P” 

Joggs: “Well, if an up-to-date policeman should 
come up to you and say ‘now then, trek,’ you would 
have to ‘move on’ lively.” 


: “Well, what are you willing to do for that 
ope All k 

ramp: “Allow me to make a propysition, mam. 
You fill yer husband's meerschaum Didi tented fine 
cut, an’ Til rid yer wardrobes of moths by blowin’ 
smoke through de keyholes.” 


at every news- 
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Naval Narratives. 


By Water E. Grocan, 


Y.—IN MEMORY OF LOYE, 

CoMMANDER ANRTRUTHER told me the following story 
one evening when the club smoking room was pretty well 
clean of men, and the waiters unobtrusive. 

« 4 Service man’s lifo is an odd jumble, Beverley, and we 
in tho Navy havo a bigger collection of stofies than our 
brothers in the Army, for we go out on thestrange seas and 
see the working of the world. Weare not shoved cautiously 
about on the Foreign Service board like a line regiment, 
we do not sit in a fort and play school-master tothe natives, 
we havo no territorial anchor in a musty country depit, wo 
do not get our three years’ drilling on the rocks at Gibraltar ; 
but we nose our way in a mazy waltz over the seven seas, 
and the Australian grips us by the hand and tho little tin 
gods in Bombay are affable, and we dance at the garrison 
ball that flaunts it gaudily under the Canadian clear stars, 
and there is no rag of a British colony that has not seen us, 
steaming or dragging tho Gatling. And it is this that 
heaps the stories until a man’s head is full of knowledge 
and his heart big for tho world-widencss of the British 
spirit. Up and down the seas we plough, and the lands 
know the (eavintes of our Gatlings and our march, and 
thero is no place on the face of the globo where the call of 
the mother country does not ring true. 

“The story I will tell you is one that I like to remember. 
We gct to see a lot of the whizzing round of the wheels and 
all of it is not pretty, so when we tumble across comething 
that is good to losk on we don’t let it slip in our memory. 
It has something in it that is sad, but Mt is good as a lesson 
in the manner we live, we Nomads of the sea and the land, 
hewing ways in front of the Empire. 

“ For some reason great in the brain of a port official the 
Salamander swung with the tides off Freetown in Sierra 
Leone, For days wo lay at anchor with the sun shooting 
fire at us and the crew grumbling. Occasionally we did a 
crawl for a day or £0, but I was held by tho leg with eome 
stiff-backed orders. There was come reason for this, dregs 
of rumours had leaked out, here a word, there a light guess, 
but I had not looked upon the matter as serious. The West 
African air is always thick with rumours—there are far 
more wars fought and expeditions dispatched in tho heat 
of men’s fancies than ever happen. But thcso wero tho 
merest trifles of conversat:onal intercourse, and no man 
gave them more credence than sat lightly through the heat 
of the day and served as an excellent reason for idling. 
Then suddenly the rumours grew and screeched at us, and 
we no longer gossipped over pegs, but went our ways 
earnestly. 

“Thero was a native potentate who was great in his 
strictly limited way and sent many of his devoted followers 
to their account monthly for his own amusement. Through 
his territory leaked a great deal of slave dealing, and his 
treatment of neighbouring chicfs was reprehensible even in 
the eyes of the Governor, and the eyes of governors are 
blind to these things in deference to a department that 
must fit i's expenditure into the Budget. The name of tho 

tentate was Lakiunto, and his neck was stiffer than a 

‘irst Lord’s, and for ruftianism his record camo very nearly 
to being unapproachable. He was for the most part puffed 
up with the prido of drink, and sundry weak-knecd proceod- 
ings upon the part of the Governor gave him the impression 
that his power was paramount. The Goveruor set his clerks 
to work, and the number of remonstrances officially addressed 
to Lakiunto are numerons and are duly recorded in bound 
volumes with gaudy clasps, for anyone to see. ‘The Governor 
nlso sont reams of dispatches to the Colonial Office, where 
they aro probably to-day accuratcly filed. Unfortunately 
the work of Civil Service clerks was of no avail with Lakiunto, 
who went on merrily killing, drinking, slavo dealing, and 
generally making himself nn abhorrence in the Jand. 

“ Thero was a man I knew who wa; as good a fellow as 
any you could find. Ho was fairly high in the Service, and 
yes was young, not more than thirty-five. We of the 
Salamander had come to know him well tho twice we had 
sat on tho watcrs outside Frectown. He was an Assistant 
Commissioner or something of the sort, and the Governor 
looked upon him in a friendly way and put his name Lig 
in the reports for home. When Lakiunto grew in his moods 
and tho clerks’ work came to naught, the Governor sent 
young Daresell with two other white men and a few bearers 
to confer with the old ruffian. 

“ Darosell was engaged, and was waiting for the girl to 
come out to him. The Governor looked out the times of 
sailing, and figured it out that Daresell would have time to 
talk big to Lakiunto and show the folly of kicking over tho 
traces when tho British held the reins, and get back to 
meet her. It all looked exceedingly well on paper—most 
of the governmental matters Sonbuk tho requel showed 
that there was some flaw in the calculations. Darescll 
should have come back a weck before the arrival of Miss 
Rarrington. As a matter of fact he didn’t. The Governor 
worked over the calculations again and proved that Daresell 
might have been delayed by the wind or the sudden dwind- 
ling of the river. In reality he knew as well as we did that 
it was all rot, but ho liked Daresell, and he knew the 
authorities at home, so he made little straws of comfort for 
himself and clung to them. The day beforo the arrival of 
Miss Barrington I received ordors to bo in readiness to sail 
immediately. The Governor, who spent hours thinking out 
possible solutions of the delay and scuding interminablo 
cable dispatches until his clerks’ coats grew too big for 
them and they began to Icarn the alphabet of work, dein ed 
action until the arrival of Miss Barrington in the hope that 
Darcsell would make an effort to communicate before. 

“* It’s only a week, Commander Anstruther,’ he said to 
me, with an anxions face and a nervous twitching of tho 
corners of his mouth. ‘Of course a week is an absurdly 
small delay in a couutry like this. There can be absolutely 
no room for apprehension. I can assure you that I havo 


already conveyed to this Afriean King in the very 
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official terms the determination of the government to 
suppress his nefarious traffic, and—er—their utter detesta- 
tion of his actions. in the face of that, of course, there can 
be no apprehension. 

“I several briefly : ‘We are fully coaled, Sir Charles. 
I have sent round the town for a man who knows the river, 
and I have spent thrce hours at the charts and thinking. 
The Salamander can crawl up most of the way, and then 
there are the boats. Iamready. Rifle practice and cutlass 
drill are the best official terms for a devil like Lakiunto. 

“Wait for tho Mosquito, Sir Charles answered. The 
Mosquito was the boat bringing the girl who was to be 
Darcsell’s bride. 

“That evening Burbs came to mo on the deck. Thero 
were few cerious moments with Burbs except when on duty, 
for he took life lightly. That evening however he was as 
sober as a first class cruiser with a fouled propeller. 

“* Any news, sir?’ he asked. 

“*Nono,’ I answered. ‘The old man sits tight and I fear 
Daresell is past praying for. It’s the old story—over confi- 
dence. They throw away men’s lives ina blind way. The 
Empire should grow strong when we cement the bricks with 
Englieh blood! 

“ Burbs pulled at the jacket of a Nordenfelt absently 

*« «She comes in to-morrow,’ he said thoughtfully. ; 

“© Poor girl! Daresell was no end good. I'm as sick as 
though we'd got a wigging for bad drill.’ ’ 

ike She was a girl. I—I'll swear she takes it 


ly: 

“*Eh?’ Teried. ‘Do you know her, Burbs ?’ 

“ He slipped into old days. We were in the ward room 
together and rometimes we remembered. 

“* Yes, Jack, I knew her. We met—two years ago. I— 
dear cld Jack, you’d bet your boots I couldn’t be serious, but 
you’d be wrong, though you know more than a little of me. 
I went down before that girl. She was pretty friendly and 
—you know what leave in a country house with a girl 
who is by way of being more than passably good-looking 
mens.’ 

“*Ah!’ Isaid ‘So Darescll’s landed a flirt’ 

“¢No—she sailed under truo colours. Gad, man, I knew 
where I was all through. It just happened. At first sho 
liked mo better than the others because I knew something 
of this infernal country and spelled out yarns about it to 
her. Then she told mo about Darosell, and afterwards— 
well, I think ehe guessed, and I had to sheer of. And 
to-morrow—hang it, Jack! the world’s got somo beastly 
rough places!’ 

“<So you wero really Lowled over!’ I said, in wonder- 
ment. 

“*Am,’ ho answered. ‘Oh, don’t cay anything, old chap, 
it’s al in the day’s work, only it’s rummy how things pan 
out,eh? May Berrington coming out to Daresell and he— 
I’d like to speak to the authorities that be! Risk is in our 
bargain. I'd slap into tho biggest Jine-of-battle on the face 
of the waters with a tin kettle torpedo boat and take my 
chance of sending a Whitehead home, if so be it was my 
work, but Daresell’s in anothcr boat, ho has no war risks 
hanging over his charter. I’m sick, Iam!’ 

“The next cay the Mosqui‘e fussed in, painting the 
sky streaky with her smoke, and her stokers dusted our sides 
with ashes and grinned at the lurid rebukes that spurted 
out from our side. In an hour aftcr,a shore boat came 
alongside. An orderly dug me out of my cabin, and I went 
up to find Burbs white in the gills welcoming the Governor 
and thie> ladies. 

“* Ah, Commander Anstruther,’ Sir Charles said, ‘ Miss 
Barrington. Sad business. You are rcady, I believe?’ 

“*¢ Fires all banked, sir.’ 

“*Good. Miss Barrinzton insists upon going with you. 
Very unorthodox—but when beauty pleads—ahem! Besides 
there may be illness, and Miss Barrington assures me that 
sho has had hospital training, and these other ladies are 
also nurses, and—there really is nothing against it that I 
can discover in the regulations.’ 

“Burbs stood talking to Miss Barrington. He played 
nervously with his belt and seemed unusually brusque. 
She had dark rings under her eycs and a low voice that 
sounded tired—a voice that pocs with a mental strain. 

“ I epoke with the telegraph to Cranks, and then went 
below with Sir Charles. 

“ «My dear Commander,’ he said, ‘I have reason to believe 
that I am as hardened as most men in an official position, 


and that is saying much, but Miss Barrington has found . 


some oot in my heart not yet baked hard. It’s a bad busi- 
ness all round, A runner has come through with the news 
that Darescll and his men are being held by that fiend 
Lakiunto. And that in the face of my strongest official 
utterances. Tie fool must be mad! You are to go up and 
overawo him and bring back Daresell.’ 

“In an hour we went ononr quest. The first and I turned 
out of our cabins for the ladies. One—a Mrs. Blankard— 
knew my mother well. She had been matron at one of the 
Tendos Hospitalz, and was now recuperating after an 

ness. 

“ Burbs grew strong in his aguas: He held forth at 
length in the ward room upon criminality of sending 
Civil Service men to treat with drunken blacks. At other 
times ho stuck pins into the soul of Cranks, and openly 
Poe malls, saul Cranks ran Rim out of the nay rt 
room and swore the next time he his face insi ’ 
bart as nia ad alien - eee 

“In two taken the Salamander as far w 
Tnikoko as I ps9 and then I put her anchor to pa ghege 
deceitful bed. Burbs spoke wolhing to me but I knew he 
hated me for not risking the boat further up. And that is 
showing how the fever had got hold of his heart, for a 
mother loves her child and a sailor has a mother-love for 
hia ship. Miss Barrington said little all day, but she sat 
on the foc’sle and stared sadly ahead. The crew wero all 
in sympathy with her, and there were strong words at night 
as one composition of the boat expedition. Even Cranks 
was bitten. 


“* It’s no often that I object to being rated engineer, but 
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T’d have vera small objection to belong to the ither bran. 
noo. Why an engineer body should sit tight when thn.” 
fan goin’ for’ard beats me clean!’ 

“T called away the cutter and the whaler. Burbs }),, 
looked at me hungrily before, but his boat was the wh:ij,., 
and he was glad. When he knew that I was going in t}... 
cutter he went off softly and I saw him thump Cranks j., 
the ribs for joy. The grating creak of the falls and blu: 
and the bustle of stowing a couple of Maxims, some ex!;., 

arts, ammunition, provisions, and medicine chests brows 

iss Barrington on deck. She guessed what was in 1). 
wind and implored me to let her go with us. _ I stiffenc,, 

“¢I¢ is impossible, Miss Barrington,’ I said. ‘You mies 
allow me to perform this work in the way I decm |...; 
You may rest assured that we shall do what wo can. [).:- 
your coming is an impossibility.’ 

“There is a certain majesty in a naval officer on his i. 
ship, and it weighed. Miss Barrington went back to |..: 
friends, and watched us pull off without further words, 

“Burbs saw to the loading of his own boat, anil },;: 
eatisfaction at the sight of the Maxim sitting quictly in 1)... 
stern was spread abroad for all to see. Miss Barrinst..:; 
smiled sadly at him, and he settled his belt in a determijyj 
way. For mothe had no smile. She probably realised my 
wisdom but refused to acquiese pleasantly in it, whic’, 
was feminine. 

“ Lakiunto’s village was further up the river, three mi]: 
from tho right bank, and the way there was broad and 1!,;+ 
and patent so that marching would beeasy. The pull und. 
a white sun, with the hot air sucking out your heart anj 
the swamps oozing deadly odours was by no means pleas:in:. 
but the blues sweated at the sweeps good-humonredly, fi; 
the work was like to finish in a smart unholy brush, in| 
there is no joy like the joy of a ‘blue’ when he can s11"] 
gunpowder at the tail of work. Up the river we crawled, 
and the sun sloped and the water began to dint with th; 
moving of alligators. 

“We'll remember this w’en we gits in sight of the oll 
beggar’s house!’ one of the men said. ‘ We'll mako thin:s 
hum w’en we calls on him, bless him for a devil!’ 

“ And another said, ‘ I’ve gone the day under a bloom'n’ 
sun, sweatin’ at a Gatlin’ where the sun blazes down in 
Burmah, and the dacoitys snap at you like sniv’ling poachers, 
but tie me to a rocket if that came up to this! Lord, I'm 
with the Maxim, an’ if we don’t speak let me dive in the 
bloomin’ sea with one shot at my ‘ead an’ tother at my 
"cels!’ 

“ At nightfall we lay in the shadow of low growing trees, 
and the fireflies came inquisitively around us. From the 
bank came a thousand noises buzzing and splitting, but w. 
sat silently at the thwarts. Inthe dark I stepped ashore, 
and with Curbs looked for the tral to the village. W: 
stumbled on it ina very fow moments, hard packed with 
the passage of fect. ‘Then Burbs spoke words to mo which 
were great. It is strango how a man’s courage and a man’ 
heart are hidden in the Navy until there ia a call. And 
then they come to the front with a rush, and we know that 
there are heroes still though Nelson sleeps and Drake is 
under the seas. 

“* What are you going to do, sir?’ he asked. 

“*Rush ’em, I said. ‘One must give them warning | 
suppose, but then we'll rush ’em. Let the Maxims speak 
and then bayonet and cut’ass.’ 

“ Barbs fidgeted with the hilt of his regulation sword. 

“** Have you thought of Daresell, Jack?’ he asked. 

“*Yes. He’s in there doing his duty; if they slit his 
throat, as they will in the cussedness of their folly, he will 
die at his work. They’ve pot him by the heels and they'll 
hang on. But every man his duty, and the Governor 
and the Admiralty know that I have mine, and I'm 
going to do it, Burbs, like a bird. I know what it means, 
but if you or I were tied up in that village and could sen! 
word to those outside we'd say: “ Do your duty, don't think 
of me; some of us have to die for the glory of the Wl! 
Country, and some of us have to live, and if Death comes I 
won't flinch.” That's what we'd say and that’s what Dare:¢ll 
would say if he could. He’s no end good, and he can squint 
into the eyes of Death as well as anyone.’ 

“ Burbs was silent for a moment. 

“*What you say is straight enough, Jack. It’s a chanco 
for him as life is » chance for all, and if he’s drawn his 
ticket there’s nothing more to be said. But there’s May. 
I liked her no end in the old days, and the old fecling i: 
anchored and holds. I can’t stand going back to her with 
the news we must brinz. See how it figures out, Jack. 
She loves him and he is necessary—to her. Let him havea 
chance.’ 

“*Vd give him a chance if I only knew how. I'd ¢° 
straight up and parley, but you know these niggera.Lahi- 
unto will ask ee we can’t give, and then Daresell can 
shut his eyes, for he’ll go home sure as fate. We have tv 
take and burn that village, and you know as well as I dv 
that it’s a brassy ticklish business. We aren’t many, and 
they have rifles, and we're going to have it hot as blazes. 
I'll give him his chance with: big words to the nigger, but 
it’s taking a chance from us.’ 

“ Burbs came nearer to me. 

“*Let me give Daresell his chance,’ he said. ‘I have 
thought the t! over. Swing out on the trail earlier than 
= intended, and wait in the dark outside the village. 

en I'll slip in, find my way to the place where they have 
these poor caged, and cut their bonds.’ 

“*I can’t, Burbs!’ I said shortly. : 

“* I don’t eee the reason. There is not much risk, and if 
there is it is only one more life.’ 

cel want pe We're going to doa thing outside 

shall want . 


igi de but there’s May, and we can’t go back to her 
know that he was done to death before our 


c3. 


“In the end I gavein. Burbs and I were good and 
I didn’t like it, but he had sct his heart on the een 1 


o 
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. s+ eoat that. As Burbs said, Coombes was all grit and 
ne os eee and there was no mistaking that Burbs was 
in deadly carnest. ; ' 

. We swung out on the trail two hours before light, and 

. did that march of three miles in an hour, dragging the 
M sims with us as though they were racing cycles. I left 
anal guard with the boats for I knew that no news of our 
. oaibee could have reached the village and there was no 
jar of devilry in our rear. : ; 

“We lay down with our arms to wait for the light. The 

‘Have was as still as a bay ina dead calm. Burbs slipped 
‘}, carrying pistols and a sheath knife only. We saw him 
1.3 into the darkness and then we writed. 

i s'there is nothing in the world so trying as this waiting. 
4 man who will go slap at a Maxim spurting death throug’ 
‘1, harre’s has al his work to keep o still heart in the 
;.ue¢ before action, Added to that Burbs was a popular 
ticer, and the men were all eng 4 to be with him. 
“A quarter of an hour before light a man slipped out of 
rie darkness. The sentry covered him, but he came right 
1 and spoke to us. He was Daresell’s second in command. 
*"<'Thank God I’m here all right!’ he said. ‘They've 
nirdered all our followers, and we were to bo finished to- 
diy. Your man cut my bonds and told me to slip it. There 
«asa guard over me but your man knifed him. He has 
ne on to Collins and Daresell.’ ; 
” «We lay brevthless in an agony of expectation. One or 
two men played caressingly with the Maxims. Once I 
ieard the blurred click that comes with the trial of the 
1wk action, I put a stop to that and we lay again in 
e:lence. 
then another man came out of the darkness. It was 
(ollins. Burbs had stolen to his side and cut his ropes. 
Ile said Burbs had gone on to Daresell. Ho added that 
Iresell had aia his ankle, and I groaned in my heart 
fur I knew that Burbs would never leave his work un- 
ompleted. 
“The light came slowly up, wavered, and then broke. 
We saw the village beneath us, stockaded. We wero lying 
about nine hundred yards from it in cover. Between us 
and the stockade was Burbs running with Daresell on his 
hack. Suddenly a puff of smoke jumped out from a loophole 
in the stockade, and a patch of dust rose in front of Burbs 
lumbering on for all he was wo.th. Burbs ran in a jerky 
manner in a zigzag course in order to disconcert the aim of 
the niggers. Four or five rifles spoke, and yet Burbs 
lumbered on. I gave orders, there was a snarl from the 
Maxims as the men made sure of tho lock action, and then 
we began to grind out death. ; 

“The blues were restless, but the pettys kept them in 
check, and I formed them up quickly. Burbs was within 
liity yards now, and we could see the sweat making rivulets 
down his face. We covered him with volleys, three in all, 
oud then I gave the order to charge. nt Ah cons : 

“Thirty yards down I met Burbs rocking in his stride. 
Ile shouted as I reached him: 

“*Give ’em fits, Jack!’ he cried, and then spat out some- 
thing and pitched forward. I heard the queer sob a man 
gives when a bullet finds him, and then I was past him, 
racing for the stockade. . ; 

“We went over like birds, and once inside the niggers 
funked and cleared. We did some execution as they fled to 
cover; and an hour afterwards the village was curling up 
t» the sky in smoke. 

“Daresell was untouched, but Burbs had a bullet through 
his right lung. The doctor A peres him up and we carried 
him down to the boats. the way to the Salamander 
ie was delirious. I knew how it would be and put the three 
rescued men in Coombes’ boat and took Burbs in mine, so 
that none knew the secrets he poured out in delirium but 
the blues, who would have died rather than peach. 

“Miss Barrington was overjoyed at meeting her lover 
with no greater hurt than asprained ankle. Later on, when 
Kurbs was over the delirium and tht sick bay steward was 
of duty, she went in and thanked him very prettily. I was 
present at the time and saw Burbs flush all over like a girl. 
Duresell was also very loud in his praise of Burbs’ valour. 

“A short time after Burbs was sent home invalided. 
When I saw him next he told me of a young girl he had 
uct in Devonshire.” 

(Neat week: ‘THE MEMORY OF A SERVICE.'')] 
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“WHICH would you rather do, fight or apologise ?” 

“Id rather meet him with pistols,” answered the 
Parisian journalist. “If I go near enoagh to him to 
apologise, we might suddenly lose our tempers and do 


some damage.” 

— = fe 
i “THAT young Softleigh asked me for your hand to- 
ay. 
“And what did you say to him, papa, dear?” 


“I told him your mother needed both in the washing- 
tub, but I compromised with him by giving him my 


foot.” 
— ste 


Mr. Jings (to landlady): “ What kind of a duck did 
you say this was, Mrs. Dinkly ?” 
Landlady : “I didn’t say. I simply ordered a duck 
i ire batoker's,” tke 
r. Jinks (struggling with a second joint): “ I thin 
he has sent you a en duck.” 2 
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Facts wHich Hetp Hi wHey Borer StTaKine. 
_ THE secret of Skerlock Holmes's success as a detec- 
tive was his marvellous knack of placing such trifles as 
a splinter, or a thumb-mark together, and building up 
on these his theory of the crime. It is an admirable 
gift, and it would surprise most people to hear that a 
soldier is taught by his officers to cultivate it as much 
as possible, at least as far as his own profession was 
concerned. The opportunities for bringing these powers 
into pluy come when he is sent off scouting in an 
enemy's country. A good military scout is like the 
poet, born not made. He must be a bold, active man; 
cool above all things; observant and of indomitable 
energy in finding out all there is be known about the 
enemy. 

To help him in his work, he is taught certain rule-of- 
thumb calculations and facts, and, armed with these, it 
is wonderful what information as to numbers, position, 
and strength of his opponents he can pick up and piece 
together, without even seeing a single foe. 

No forfard movement of any body of troops is made 
without first throwing out right and left, and to the 
front, a little screen of scouts, both horse and foot, to 
guard against surprice. Behind these march the advance 
guard, and then the main column. 

Imagine yourself at the elbow of an infantry scout, on 
the brown veldt of the Orange Free State. He is a 
yellow speck among the scrub and boulders, which dot 
the foot-hills. On his right, if you watch closely. you 
og see @ similar khaki dot creep forward, on hands 
and knees, and ciscpenr again. There are others 
beyond, and on the left, feeling the way for the brown 
column of trcops, a couple of miles behind. A few 
hundred yards to the rear, that yellow knob behind a 
rock is the helmet of a “link,” waiting to signal back 
the news, to the officer in charge of the advance. 

Our scout, after carefully scanning the ridges with 


HUNGRY, STEEL-GREY EYES, 


and detecting nothing, crawls round the sheltering rock, 
and owes on to a clump of trees, which he has already 
satisfied himself does not shield an enemy. A group of 
tin-roofed buildings comes into view, hidden in the next 
dip, and he lies for a few moments and watches for a 
sign of life. He has been taught that an unusual 
amount of smoke, the barking of dogs, and the scurrying 
of fowls denote the presence of ee But the place 
appears to be deserted, and so he edges to the left, till 
he gets in touch with the next scout, and together with 
a sergeant they creep cautiously forward, one after the 
other, keeping flat against the walls of the huts on one 
side of the street, so that they can only be fired at from the 
opposite shanties. They would be dead men if a foe were 
lurking there. but a scout’s life is always in his hands. 

Traces of the enemy are everywhere. ‘I'he ashes of a 
fire are still warm, showing that they have moved off not 
many hours before. There have been eleven fires in all, 
and this gives a valuable clue as to the number of the 
enemy. Scraps of paper, in which Mauser ammunition 
has been wrapped, show that the men were armed with 
rifles, while the prevalence of hoof marks prove that 
they were mounted. Some wheel ruts are examined, 
but experience tells Tommy that these are of waggons 
and not the tracks of guns. 


A PARTY OF ABOUT FIFTY 


Boers, it is concluded, were quartered here some eight 
hours before, and are probably ten or a dozen miles 
away by now. ‘ , 

Beyond the settlement is a stream with steep banks, 
but shallow enough to allow infantry to ford—a fact 
tested by the scouts wading across it. A very narrow 
bridge crosses it, und. to ascertain if it can be used for 
guns and waggons, the sergeant measures it with his 
rifle, the exact length of which, together with his 
bayonet and boots, every soldier is supposed to know. 

aving sent this information back to the officer of the 
advance guard, the sergeant signals to the links to 
advance, and the men spread out aguin and ascend the 
ridge of hills towering above them. 

uddenly, crouching flat behind a rock, our scout 
comes upon a Dutchman, evidently a native of the 
village. He seizes him, and the sergeant sends him 
under escort, to the officer who will probably use him 
as a guide. This is not a very dignified job, for, to 
prevent him making a bolt for it, his trouser- buttons 
will be cut off, and the cloth so slit that he is compelled 
to use both hands to kee garment up and prevent 
his legs becoming entangled. 

Meanwhile, crawling carefully up to the brow of the 
hill the scout peers over. A cloud of dust is moving 
slowly over the flat plain below. It is thin and high, 
and by this he knows it to becavalry. He at once signals 
the information “ enemy in sight,” to the links who puss it 
on to the advance guard. A subaltern responds by 
clambering up the hill at a run, and dropping down 
beside the scout. es 

The cloud of dust moves slowly out from a dip in the 
hills, and a second cloud, broken and notched, follows 
it, betokening guns. If it were infantry it would have 
hung long and low. The officer pulls out bis watch 
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and times the cavalry as it crosses a given spot. They 
take two minutes to do it, and, as 117 cavalrymen at a 
walk can pass a point ina minute, be knows that the 
advance guard is aout 230 strong. The guns he esti- 
motes at one battery of six field-picces, for they take 
less than a minute to debouch into the valley. From . 
strength of the advance guard the size of the main body 
can be arrived at. 

A “ flag-wagser" has struggled up behind the crest. 
and is quickly fluttering off this information to the 
signallers of the column. Crowning the heights on the 
right is another body of men, plainly discernible. They 
are apparently motionless, but the steady shimmer of 
rifle-barrels in the sun tells the expert scout that they 
are infantry slowly advancing, for had they been 
retiring the glinting lights 


WOULD HAVE BEEN FITFUL AND BROKEN. 


Acting on the news of the enemy's presence, the 
general commanding has already spread out his hat- 
tulions fanwise to occupy the ridye held by the scouts. 
A couple of batteries of artillery come straining up the 
hill, the guns are un!imbered, the teams plunge down 
again into shelter, there is a momentary buzzing of 
artillerymen round each of the grim field-picces. 
Suddenly they spring to their positions, a command 
rings out, and—Boom! the first note of the battle is 
struck. 

Here are a few of the things every soldicr is suppo-ed 
to know, facts some of which civilians might well 
remember, as they will constantly come of use. A half- 
penny measures exactly one inch across; three pennies 
weigh anounce ;_a pint of water weighs a pound and a 
quarter; one military pace measures thirty inches ; 
one hundred and twenty paces reach roughl 
one hundred yards; a soldier marches fenend- 
three-quarter miles an hour, or thirty-eight 
yards a minute, or a mile in twenty minutes; a cavalry- 
man trots eight miles an hour, or one mile in seven and 
a half minutes, and walks four miles in one hour, or one 
mile in fifteen minutes. A soldicr should know his own 
height, the height of eyes, waistbelt, and knees from the 
ground. He should also be able to tell the weight of 
his water-bottle, empty and full, and the exact amount 
of liquid it holds. These facts sound trivial perhaps, 
but imagine yourself in the middle of a desert, without 
scales, watches, and measuring tape, and you will see 
how immensely useful they might become. 


—_—— i. —_____. 


SHE: “ What's the difference between a dimple and a 
wrinkle?” 
He: “Oh, about thirty or forty years.” 


———— 


peice “ Mamma, what makes the lady dress all in 
Mamma: “ Because she is a Sister of Charity, dear,” 
Ethel: “Is charity dead, then ?” 


oo 


Tue Lavy Visitor: “And so you're guing to buy 
your uncle a pipe with your pennies instead of spending 
them on chocolate?” 

The Dear Children: “ Yes; then uncle will give usa 
shilling, and we can spend that on sweets.” 


—+f.—__ 


McSwarters: “Why are you always borrowing 
knives and dishes of your new neighbour? Haven't you 
got everything you want in the house?” 

Mrs. ‘McBvctiers: “Yes; but I want to know if 
theirs are as good as ours.” 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
; Replies at the rate of two guinees a column. 


REPLIES. 
4823. Which Locomotive Holds the Record for Mileage? 
The “ Charles Dickens” has that distinction, having 
run, from the time she was first turned cut in February, 
1882, up to October 31st of this year, 1,790,612 miles. 
Except when stopped for irs, this engine has 
daily made the journey from Manchester to London 
and back, vid the Potteries, a distance of 366} miles, 
leaving Manchester at 830 am. and returning 
from Euston at 4 pm. A letter, signed 
“Charles Dickens, Engine No. 955,” and published 
in 189], closes thus: “I trust to witness, with maay old 
acquaintances, tte dawn of the 20th century, although 
whether my constitution will ho!d good for another 
million of miles remains to be seen. At prezent I feel 
no symptoms of decay, and all my energies are unim- 
paired.” “The Cornwall,” also a L. and N.W. engine, 
runs this record hard, and stands first in one respect, 
having Leen in full work with express trains for more 
than fifty years. 
4827. When were Pillar Post-boxes First Set up? 
Pillar b-xes were apparently the invention of the 
Grand Monarch Louis X1V., who put them up in the 
streets of Paris in 1653, more than thirty years be- 
fore a penny post was first establiched-in Lon’on. He 
was very sanguine as to the success of his scheme, and 


pro; hesied that work would thus Le dore in a single day | 


which formerly took a week. But these things “ wee 
ordained under such unlucky stars,” says the chrcnicler, 
“that the letters mever reached their destinaticn, 
and when they were opened nothing was found 
but mice that mischievous wags had dropped there- 
in,” and eo the scheme was very soon abandoned. 


Grand Remonstrance,” aroused a vigorous 0 ition, 
headed by Hyde and Falkland. Pym and Hampden 
defended the Remonstrance, and after a prolonged 
and stormy debate, it was carried by the small 
majority pf eleven. This was the beginning of the 
strife which culminated in the great Civil War. 
Since the establishment of cur modern system of 
government by party, the first important “rplit” was 
that which broke up the Tory Party in 1714. Boling- 
broke and Oxford, representing respectively the Jacobite 
and Hanoverian Tories, came to a violent rupture. The 
latter was driven from office, and his party soon fell to 
pieces, the Whigs pore into power, and retaining it 
uninterruptedly for nearly half a century. 

4830. What is the Severest Part of the Price we Pay 

for Popular Government? 

As compared with other countries, we cannot com- 
plain of the expenee of our popular Government, for it 
costs us in hard cash less than would any other form of 
rule. We have, however, to pay a heavy price in other 
ways. Continuity of aim is almcst impcssible in both 
foreign and hcme policy, and we ate, therefore, con- 
tinvally wasting huge sums of money and sacrificing 
valuable lives in our efforts to satisfy popular 
demands, and carry out the wishes and whima 
of rorular leaders. The immense expenditure of 
wealth and life in the attempted rescue o& General 
Gordcn, and in the preeent war in the Transvaal, are 

rominent examples of the high price we have to pay 

or popular government abroad, while our trade at home 
is hampered by unfair foreign competition. A similar 
lack of continuity of aim, and consequent waste, may Le 
seen in the government of Ireland, in the defects in our | 
educational system, in the poor laws, and in many other ' 


The modern diplomacy practised by our leading tat... 
men Las made our policy as plain and straightforwar. ;.5 
is possible, so that the nation and the world are at o:.... 
informed of every move. Although it may be ¢n,. 
ba: ing at times, such rent foreign puli-y 
must tell favourably in the en 


4833. Have Double-barrelled Cannons ever been Tried > 
Yes; the only double-barrelled cannon in the wo:"} 
was cast by a citizen of Athens, Georgia, during 1)... 
Civil War of 1861-65. The unique idea of the inve1:... 
was to connect two solid shot by means of a chain, :.»} 
then to load the cannon with these balls. Both bar:.. ; 
were to be fired at the same time, and it was expect. | 
that the chain would tighten and mow down wh... 
companies of men. This cannon was fired but cn... 
when one charge exploded before the other, so that «):.. 
ball had a start, and the two left the gun with a rot:,;y 
motion, tearing up earth and trees for quite a distar.:.., 
After the close of the war this cannon was lost sight «:;, 
but recently it was recovered, and has been mount. j 
as a curiosity in the City of Athens. 
4634. Was any Invention, Patented within the Present 
Century, Known to the Romans? 


Hero of Alexandria, in his “ Pneumatics,” deseri}. < 
in the third century before Christ, several appiicat | ;,. 
of steam as a motive power, some of which have forn,. .: 
the subject of patents within the last hundred y:.::~. 
In farticular, lis ‘‘ £olopile” is on very mich 1:.. 
same principle ce the steam turbine, which is the n. -- 
recent development of the marine engine, for in |. -. 
the steam acts directly upon fans, instead of thro:_. 
a piston. In glass ornamentation several proce... . 
known in Roman times, and subsequently lost. | +. 


' departments of Lome government. On the cther hand, | been revived under yatents within this «nt 


The first official English pillar-Lox was established at | 


the corner of Fleet Strcet and Farringdon Stret in 
March, 1855, and in five years there were nearly two 
thousand of them; but there is reason to believe that 
they existed earlicr in connection with what was known 
as the cross-roads system of postage. The mails were 
collected at the coach-roads and cross-roade, ard boxes 
were erected at such centres for their recept'on. It is 
recorded that one of these, carved out of the solid weod, 
2xisted in Shropshire as late as 1844, and that then it 
was reputed to be at least a hundred years old. 

4828. Which British Colony has Done Most Towards 

Insuring the Safety of the Empire? 

Putting India aside as not being a co!ony, Hong Kong 
has probably been of more service to the Empire-than 
iny of the other Crown Colonies. Since its settlement 
.n 1841 it has formed a centre of protection over 
British interests throughout the whole of the Far 
East, Polynesia, and the northern portion of Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea, whilst its trade—unlike 
that of most military or naval poste—bas incrensed, 
until, in 1897, its value was above twenty millions 
sterling, and almost eight million tons of shipping 
entered its port. Of the self-governing colonies, Canada 
has done most to insure the Empire's oye if only by 
providing facilities for the building of the Canadian- 

acific Railway, and thus furnishing an alternative and 
all-British route to India and the East. In addition to 
this, Canada’s military force is larger, and proltably 
better organised, than that of any other cclony— 
evidence of this being sees in the size of the contingent 
which the Dominion has sent recently to the Cape. 
$629. Which was the First Known “Split” in an English 

Political Farty? 

The first split in an English political party seems to 
have occurred in 1641. The 8 Parliament had 
carried reform after reform with almost perfect 
unanimity, but the proposal to present to King 
Charles I. the indictment of his errors, kndwn as “ The 


4861. Which plant throws its seeds to the greatest distance ? 

4:62. Ifa bar of metal is hested an‘ one cud is then suddenly cooled 
the other end immedint=ly be.umes hotter. Why is this ? 

4563, \. hit famous buttle was decided in the ehorte:t time ? 

4964. What was the ori Ehroee ** jerry builder’ ? 

4865. Which is the most remartable instance in English history 
ecb several a and future rulcrs of the country being 

game time 
436, Were switchtack railways known before this century ? 
4867, Was it ever made illegal to enlarge London by erecting more 


buildings ? 
0B. ich Enrorean nation has euffered the most from its <o2- 
tempt for ] :‘Lour? 
| seeadsiaemianne Niagara tke highest and the finest in the 
world 
4670. What force is exert d against the sid boilers man 
of-war when full s‘eam is on ? set a os 


alive at 


CONDITIONS. 


@ replies te eny nurher sf | 
nd ar ene lear erie fa thy 
reach us frat post on the Mer day of the week {ol owing the 4 Fer met 
caper in @viat. Poy mer t will onty be mede for re | Ven pb 5 Ae Activ tien te 


©. Half a-eroen will be bald 
Om pEbin ation tor evry Question ree: ved wh.eh L. considered worthy cfinecttion 


PASTiMES now cn sale has an article on “ The Battlemark 


| “he sort o’ nicknamed himself out.” 


it must not be forgotten that the true liberty enjoyed 

infinitely outweighs the price paid. 

4831. Is there any Reascn to Suppose that Consump- | 
t:on is of Vegetable Origin? 

£ome suthorities hold that this disease is due to a 
rew growth in the lung or other organs affected, and 
to subsequent degeneration of th's and of the surround- 
ing tissues. Others believe that it is the result of a non- 
tubcreul:.r inflummatory process in the lungs, such as 
catarrhal pneumonia. The most mcdern theory is that 
the diseuse is due to a micrescopic vegetable organism, 
a kind of fungus called the tubeicle-lacillus. According 
to Dr. Koch, and tlose who follow him, this bacillus, 
either by direct action, or by the operation of poison 
generatcdin its growth. sets up the tadammatcrychannes | 
which const tute the disease of phthisis. Other doctcrs, | 
scme of them of great authority, maintain that the 
Lucillus is not the cause of consumption, but that the 
disease produces a soil in which the Lacillus can flourish 
and develop, and that this is the true explanation of 
the bacillus being nearly always found in the lungs, 
of those suffering from consumption. The bacillus is 
so common that apparently it must be deposited in the 
lungs of most persons rearly every day; but it does not 
affect those whose condition of heulth is such that the 
organism cannot develop or survive. This bacillus is 
80 called from its appearance, which resembles “a little 
rod.” Its length is about 1-10,000 of an inch, its breadth 
about cne-fifth of this, and its method of growth and 
reproduction is akin to that of come plants. 

4632. Which Country Fursues the Most Straightforward 
Foreign Policy ? 

Before her war with Spain, the United States hada 
foreign policy that was as s:mple, plain, and straightfor- 
ward as a foreign folicy can be. Guided by the Munro 
Doctrine she was cetermined to allow no political altera- 
tions on the American Continent that were not to ber 
advantage. Since the war her path has become devious 
and doubtfal, both in its course and gcal. This country 
may now fairly claim to Lave a more straightforward 
foreign policy than any. Our aim is to keep 
what we have acquired, whether terrifory or trade, 
and to oppoce anyone, even by force, who attempts 
to take either from us. No country with a truly 
popular government can have a secret or underhand 
policy, or one that cannot be aired cn the hustings. 


f 


“THE Transvaal Republic has no navy, I Pp” 
“No; nothing but PEE Ce. sma ee 
a 

“ My landlady has botb strong and weak points.” 
“ What are ahey Le . ee. 
“ Butter and coffee.” 
—s fe 
, “OF course, Mary, if you intend to get married, that 
is your business,” suid the mistress to her cook ; * but 


you mustn't forget that marri i i 
ice Ne 6 jarriage 18 a very eerious 


“Yes, ma’am, I know it i times,” 
domerte, _— Dag it is sometimes 


“ How did he esca 


lied th 
I'll have better lock thas be 


_—— io 
?” inquired the ins 


tor. 
“ Well,” replied tke gaoler with the a 


maged eye, 


fe ON called stocking 
= a... 


“ What? ” 


“ He prised his cell door open wit! Ji 
he knocked ine down with a Bsily.” oe ance 
Yes?” 
“ And then he al icd out.” | 


“How the British Sword is Made’? 


40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, E.c. 


particularly the art of incrustation, rediscovered in: 
country by a Mr. Pellatt, and in France by a ma:..; .. 
turer who used it in exccuting medallions of the |: - 
Napoleon. The method of fixing paintings by an ay j,i... 
tion of glass was ulso known to tke Romans. a1.) |. , 
Leen re-patented since 1800. In excavating the Rou. 
town Cualleoa, at S:lchester, near Reading, in Is::2. :.1, 
iron screw of undoubted Roman origin was found ».i 
thread and yoint similar to a well-known wider: 
patent. 

4836. Has Extreme Cold been Known to Produce Effects 

Resembling Intoxication? 

Yes. The usual results of exposure to extreme cu] 
are loss of energy, both physical and mextal. ‘oliuwed 
by drowsiness and disinclination to move; the ment. i 
faculties become torpid, and the senses numbed, w}ij). 
the victim is seized with an irresistible desire to |+ 
down and sleep. If this desire is yielded to, the lethar:y 
passes into stupor and death follows. Occasionalls, 
these symptoms are preceded by others which re:em!:'» 
those of intoxication, and are due to a peculiar cond: 
tion of the blood, which at a very low temperature 
takes up an insufficient gest of oxygen, and su 
has an injurious effect on the nervous system. It was 
observed, during the retreat of the French from Moscow, 
that those who were most severely affected by the cold 


often reeled about as if intoxicated; they also «m-" 


p'ained of giddiness and indistinctness of vision. a1 

sank gradually into a state of lethargic stupcr. ficm 

which it was impossible toarousethem. Other instances 

are recorded in which persons became deliricus wud 

died through a short exposure to intense cold. 

4837. Was there eny Appearance of “Rational” Dress 
in England before the Present Century ? 

We read in “ Holinshed’s Chronicle,” in a passaze on 
the dress of people in England in his day, about 1:7". 
tbe following: “ What shall I say of the womens 
doublets, their galligascons, their fardingales. and 
diversely coloured ncther stocks. . . . have nez 
with some of these trulls in London, so disguised tht it 
hath passed my skill to discern whether they weie 1-2 
or women. §o it is now come to sass that women :1" 
peroue men, and a transformed pe monet: sn 

18 passage “galligascons” (galligaskms) means . 
kind of loose ironeees and “ wallace rocks "ure whut 
aie now called stockings. 
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(ve of the difficulties that meet us in following the 
-aurse of events in South Africa, is the pronunciation 
‘nd comprehension of the names of persons, places, and 
things. * What is the meaning of this awkward-looking 
ord, and how should it be pronounced ?” asks the reader 
in. despair; am a vain effort, he “gives it up.” 
|: j. too much of a puzzle. 
Various writers have attempted to assume the office 
f auide in this respect, but they have based their ex- 
- nation on a somewhat imperfect knowledge of Dutch, 
I nd have, in addition, forgotten that the language 
‘;aken by the Boers has changed to some extent since 
tie ancestors of our adversaries settled in South Africa. 
‘ye Uitlanders call it “ Kitchen Dutch.” 
‘the word “ Boer” is not pronounced “ bore” ; we have 
, ord in our own language with exactly the same pro- 
nonciation and meaning, namely, boor, This noun, but 


utle used nowadays, signifies peasant or agriculturist. 
vn the Light of this fact it sounds odd to talk of Boer 
harghers—"* t citizens’; but it must be remem- 


|ored that the first has now become the name of a race 
instead of a class. 

Those who profess to know tell you that you may say 
“ Qitlander,” but the fact is that it is impossible to learn 
tie exact sound of the “ui” from a printed representa- 
tion. The nearest approach to it is to utter the collo- 
ynially short sound of the “er” in mother, and follow it 
vith “et”? and “lander,” as in English; but the German 
“comes nearer to the proper sound of “ ui.” 

A similar difficulty meets us in raadhuis, the Parlia- 
nent House at Pretoria. Raad (council) is “ raht,” and 
}.vis, which is too much like its English cousin to need 
explanation, is sounded something like “ he(r)-ess,” or 
x3 the Germans would pronounce “ hos.” 

Of the names of recent battles, the one that comes to 
cur mind first is precisely that which gives us the most 


trouble in pronunciation—Eland’s We sound 
the first werd as in English. This is not in strict 
accordance with Dutch; but colloquial goes for a 
vreat deal, and the English is the a pronuncia- 
tion. “Laagte” is our stumbling-block; it is sounded 


“lach-te(r).” The a is broad, as in “ father,” the ch as 
in “loch,” while the e(r) is like the ending of “ mother.” 
It looks hard, bat it isn’t. 

What does the name mean? Jaagte is a valley, a 
pluce that lies low, flat and open, from the Dutch luag 
~ low”), and the eland is a kind of antelope that was 
once found in very large numbers in South Africa: we 
may, therefore, translate it “ the valley of the elands.” 

A kopje (‘little head”) is a bill or eminence; you 
speak this word just as you do “ copy,” The veld is the 
~ field,” and you pronounce it “felt.” You will notice 
that the final @ is sounded like ¢, and you must be care- 
ful a to fall into the very common error of writing 
~ veldt.” 

When talking of the Rand you must be sure to say 
“Rahnt”; it means the edge or border, and the name 
Witwatersrand (vit-vah-ters-rahnt) is “the edge of the 
white water.” . 

Nek really requires no explanation; it means and is 
pronoun like “neck,” but it will be of interest to 
point out that man 


familiar is laager, which is sounded “lah-ger,” taking 
cire to keep g 


gs: 

we used tocall the den a 

nguage, “lair,” which will help 

toshow the meaning of the Dutch word. Some people 

call it “lah-jer,” which is incorrect; and this brings us 

’ to the pronunciation of the President’sname. Kru-jer, 

Kru-yer, and Kru-gher are the three forms of articula- 

tion commonly in use with us, but the last is the correct 
one. 

This is really the German form, and proof of its 
correctness is furnished by the way in which the Presi- 
dent signs his name. He writes over the “u ” the little 
curl which the Germans use to distinguish that: letter 
from, As the Dutch do not use this curl, it is pretty 
clear that Oom Paul wishes to correct the notion that 
the g in his name is really a y, or its Dutch equivalent 
1a such a position ¢j. 

Oom Paul, as most of us know, means “ Uncle Paul”; 
the first word is sounded “Ohm.” The doubling of the 
© does not entirely change the sound of the vowel, as in 
cur own tongue ; consequently, words which end in 
stroom (stream) finish as though written “strome.” 
Potchefstroom is » case in point. The first part of the 
name ig pronounced as written. 

We commonly hear of our men marching to Pretoria 
and hoisting the British flag in “the capital” of the 
South Af Republic. Asa matter of fact, Pretoria 
‘s not the capital, that honour being held by the town 
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we have just mentioned, but which is so little known to 
us at the present time—Potchefstroom. By the Trans- 
vaal Grondwet (chrontvet) or Constitution, the last- 
mentioned place is the capital, but Pretoria is the seat 
of government. 


manier-in-Chief of the Boer forces? Some so-called 
guides tell us that it is “ Yow-bert,” although most 
people in this 
“ Joo-bair” — the j bein 
“ pleasure.” As a matter of fact, the correct pronuncia- 
tion is “ Jew-bear.” The name is not peculiar to General 
Joubert ; it ¢i8 a reminder of the time when the 
Huguenots 
quite a number of people in South Africa who bear that 
name. Another name, the French pronunciation of 
which is still retained, is Cronjé ; that is the appellation 
of the commander with whom Colonel Baden-Powell has 
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A Mother’s Hand. 
HEkr hand is soft, and whit_, and fine, 
It flutters when sometimes in mine 

It lies. 
Its veins, so delicately blue, 
For ever fill me with some new 
Surprise. 
It is s0 dainty and so fair! 
On it she bows her head in prayer, 
Perhaps. 
But when she smacks her wayward boys, 
With what a loud, resounding noise 
It claps! 
~- te 


A Thoughtful Wife. 


How should we pronounce the name of the Com- 


country pronounce it, a la Francaise, 
sounded like the s in 


joined the Dutch settlers; and there are 


been playing at Mafeking (Maffy-king). A Boer 
pe ,,the way, is termed a veldheer (felt-hair) or | Tyg young physician was tired when he returned 


from his evening's calls; but as he settled back in his 
cay chats, and his pretty wife of only a month or two 
took a seat beside him, he asked affectionately : 

“ And bas my little wife been lonely?” 

“ Oh, no,” she said animatedly; “at least, not very. 
I’ve found something to busy mysclf with.” 

“Indeed!” he said. ‘“ What is it ?” 

“Oh, I’m organising a class. A lot of young girls 
and married women are in it, and we're exchanging 
experiences and teaching each other how to cook.” 

**What do you do with the things you cook?” he 
asked interestedly. 

“Oh, we send them to the neighbours just to show 
what we can do. There’s one lodging-house gets most 
of it. It’s great fun.” 

“ Dear little woman! ” he said, leaning over and kiss- 
ing her. “Always thoughtful of your husband's 
practice—always anxious to extend it.” 


To Services Rendered. 


Majuba is usually termed Amajuba by the Boers; it is 
really a Kaffir word, and is pronounced ‘“‘ Mahjewba.” 
Dorp, which we see as the termination of the names of 
various places—Krugersdorp, for instance — signifies 
hamlet or village, and is equivalent to the English 
“thorp,” though pronounced as written in the Dutch 
version. Berg and burg mean respectively “ mountain” 
and “fortress or city”; in ordinary speaking they are 
sounded just as we should utter them, and there is no 
difference between the two. Vrijor Vry at the beginnin: 
of such names as Vrijheid and Vryburg, mean “free, 
and are pronounced “fry.” The first-mentioned is a 
place which was taken from the Zulus by the Boers; 
the name signifies “freedom,” which, to the Zulus, 
might appear to have been bestowed upon it as a piece 
of carcasm. It is pronounced “ fry-head.” 

A town of which we know something, and may know 
still more, is Bloemfontein. The signification of this 
word is “ flower fountain,” or “flower spring,” and its 
pronunciation is ‘“ Bloom-fon-tain.” If you see a word 
with the letters oe in it, you will know that they are 
sounded like oo. 

The veld in many parts of the Transvaal is much cut 
up by clefts or ravines; these are called kloofs. In this 
instance the sound of the oo has been modified, and the 
word is now sounded as though it were English. The 
similarity between “kloof” and “cleft” will be 


apparent. 

Transvaal is “across the Vaal (River),” and is a 
reminder of the fact that sixty-five years ago the 
Boers, not appreciating the action of the British in 
Natal, who wished to put an end to their institutions of 
slavery, made a “ trek ” to the other side of the 
Vaal River. hen the Boers speak of a “‘ trek,” they 
use an expression somewhat similar to that of the 
American who talks of “ making tracks.” 

In conclusion, we may mention that the name of the 
Transvaal Secretary of State, Reitz, sounds just like 
“ rates.” 


A PRETTY girl, faultlessly attired from the top of her 
bonnet to the tips of her dainty patent-leather shoes, 
jumped into a tramcar in a great hurry. She had been 
busi! engages in putting on a pair of long gloves, 
which, after she entered the car, she proceeded to 
button with that indispensable adjunct to a woman's 
toilet, a hairpin. This article proved refractory after a 
moment and flew from her fingers. 

It landed at the seat of the young man who happened 
to be sitting beside her. He was a calm-eyed, confident 

oung gentleman, and he picked up the hairpin; and, 
instead of returning it to her, gently took her wrist in 
his left hand, and gravely continued the buttoning pro- 
cess. Every man in the car had been watching the 
pretty girl, some ona others furtively from behind 
their newspapers. Now all the papers dropped, every- 
one looked aghast, and gazed at the pretty girl to see 
what she would do. 

She did nothing. Not a muscle moved, and she 
showed no consciousness of what was going on. The 

oung man, with a conscious look of triumph, finished 

is pleasant task, and the J abe with a preoccupied air, 
and not a glance in his direction, opened her purse, 
took out a penny, placed it in his hand, and left the 
car. 


ent Fe 
His Eyesight Was Too Good. 


Mvucs is said in these days about the importance of 
training the young to habits of observation. It is well 
to ‘eg tery eyes open, but as there are two sides to 
every shield, so there are times when it is not a man’s 
first duty to see sverything that is going on. 

A farmer hired a man. the story goes, and put him 
into his field to work. After a while the farmer came 
ans and accosted the new hand: 
ago P” 


“ WELL, old man, you seem to talk better than you 
used to. You do not stutter anything like as much as 
you did.” 

“No,” replied his friend, without the least stutter. 
“ A man cannot afford to stutter through a telephone 
when to talk costs threepence every three minutes.” 


> {[-<--—_—__ 


“T am now,” said the barman, as he took the seedy 
gentleman by the collar, “ going to kick you down the 
street.” 

“If you please,” said the seedy gentleman resignedly, 
“ ee it be any more trouble to kick me up the 
street, as that is the direction in which I am going?” 
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id you see a carriage go down the road a while 

“Yes, I did. One of the hosses was a grey, hoss and 
the other was a roan, and lame in his off-leg.” 

“T thought I heard some men shooting over there on 
the edge of the woods?” 

“Yes, one of them was Colonel Jones; he was the 
tall one. The second one was Major Peters, and the 
third one was Tom McSniffer. Colonel J« 1es had one 
of them new-fangled breech-loadin’ guns what breaks 
in two.” 

“ = you see those wild pigeons fly over just 
now?” 

“See ‘em? Rather. There was nineteen of them 
bay As in that old corn-field down yonder.” 

“ Well, you see too much for a man that is hired by 
the day. Here's your wages. WhenI want a man to 
keep watch of what is going on, I'll send for you.” 


a a 
“ How are you getting cn with your motor-car? ” 


“TI can start it all right, but I can’t stop unless I run 
into something.” 


et fee 


“So you have named your girl twin Henrietta ?" 
“Yes, but I changed ita little. It was such a lon 
name that I cut it in two, and called the boy Henry and 

the girl Etta.” 


From C. ARTHUR PEARSON Limited, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


— : icle. trated and £100 Football Competit will also be found in 
Is the title of another capital article ere complete ¢ storie ES. petition, w a 


current issue 


i. her, ant Spain was deapoiled ot oe — 
ilippines. Britain was eve re triumphant, 
hen the Peace of Paris wae cbpalnided in 1762 she 
could afford to be magnanimous. z 

The next coalition was a still more formidable one, 


the most terrible combination. of foes that Britain has 
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CoaLitions AGAINST ENGLAND, AND How SHE Has 
FacEeD AND FoucuTt THEM. 


Tne rumoured coalition of two, if not three, European 
Powers against Great Britain bas caused some conster- 
nztion, and is supposed to be the real reason for naval 
and military preparations far greater than the exigencies 
of the Transvaal War would eeem to demand. The 
ukase of the Tear of Russia announcing the sone 
after a certain date of all Russian ports in the Blac 
and Baltic eeas to foreign ships looks like a blow aimed 
at Britain, and may prove to have a hostile significance 
to this country. 

With these rumours of an anti-Brilish coalition in the 
air, it may not te uninteresting to look back and see 
how Great Britain has faced and fought some formid- 
able coalitions of her foes in days gone by, for the 
story is one which cannot fail to fill us with pride for 
the past and hope for the future. 

The first of these coalitions was what is known as 
the “Family Compact” between the branches of 
the house of Bourbon, by which France, Spain, and the 
two Sicilies bound themselves by an alliance, the main 
objezt of which was to ruin England both by land and 
sea, but especially to wrest from her her maritime 
supremacy. Spain undertook to deprive England of all 
her trade with the Spanish dominions in America, and 
transfer these commercial advantages to France. 
France, in return, engaged herself to support Spain 
upon the sea, and help her to recover Gibraltar. 

In the war which commenced in 1739, England had 
arrayed against her before its close, France, Spain, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Sweden, and Sardinia. But she held 
her own against them all, although she had on her 
hands at the same time the Jacobite Rising of 1745. 
When peace was signed at Aix-la-Chapelle, on October 


18th, 1748, 
WE CAME OFF QUITS. 


For, whilst England surrendered all that she had won 
by bas France and Spain restored all their conquests 
on land. 

But that peace only afforded a brief breathing space, 
and then came the great Seven Years’ War, when En land 
had to fight for her Empire both in the West and the 
East. France had made up her mind to oust us both 
from America and India, and again Srain was her ally. 
Disaster after disaster fell upon England. The Duc de 
Richelien ca d from us Port Mahon in Minorca, 
then believed to be the key of the Mediterranean. 
Admiral Byng, who should have relieved the place with 
a British fleet, bung back, did nothing, and was shot for 
cowardice. The Marquis of Montcalm was everywhere 
victorious in America. The British General, Braddock, 
was routed and killed. In such desperate straits was 
England that the usually impassive Lord Chester- 
field, in the Honse of Lords, exclaimed: ‘ We 
are no longer a nation,” and he only echoed 
the thoughts and fears of the bulk of his fellow- 
countrymen. Then it was that William Pitt, “the 
Great Commoner,” afterwards Earl of Chatham, came 
to the rescue of his country. “I know,” he said to the 
Duke of Devonshire, on first entering the Ministry, “I 
oral that I can a . conaeey, ane I know that no 

er man can.” Cy e the truth. No 
was his hand upon the tale: then ee 


THE SHIP RIGHTED HERSELF. 


Victory followed victory in such quick succession that 
Horace Walpole declared: “ We are forced to ask every 
morning what victory there is for feur of missin 
First came Minden, where six regiments of English 
infantry, mistaking the order given, advanced in lino 
piee the whole French cavalry, rolled back charge 
after charge with their volleys, and in a single hour 
changed the fortunes of the day, turning a retreat 
into a victory. ‘I have seen,” said the French ral, 
Marshall de Contades, “what I never thought to be 
Soda ye single line of infantry break through three 
ines of cavalry, ranked in order of battle, and tumble 
them into ruin.” 


Close upon the heels of Minden came the great naval 


one.” 


triumph of Quiberon, where Admiral Hawke, on a lee 
shore, in the midst of a winter with the sea rolling 
mountains high, got between the French Admiral and 


the harbour for which he was runnin 5 i 
wiped out him and his fleet. That pet an cali th 
Projected ares of gs sear 
1¢n away in Lagos Bay the fine old Cornish sea- 
Admiral Boscawen— Old Dreadnought,” as his walle 
proudly called him—smashed up another French fleet 
wader ao Cine 
rom India came the news of Pla and - 

vellous triumphs of Clive, which pray i od tiene 
all French dreams of Empire in the Far East, whilst 
from ACTOS the Atlantic was borne the glorious tidings 
of Wolfe's great victory over Montcalm at Quebec. 

All the West Indian possessions of France were taken 


ever had to face. In the war which 
ended in 1783 England saw, dara 

her France, Spain, Holland, and the 
of America, whilst every other | . 
aloof from her—all showing their teeth and snarling— 
willing to wound and yet 


mn in 1778 and 
in arms 2 
revolted Co 
Eu Power 8' 
raid to strike. 


faced the world, with Ireland, 


Single-handed, Britain ities rom 


too, in semi-rebellion, crippling n 
But for all that she was — — apart 
increased her spirit grew, she , ass : 

had in her qaiteat | ha of péril, heroes who carried her 


unless Gibraltar were surrendered to her. na 
it a first condition of negotiation that all the British 
ions in India, except Bengal, should be handed 
over to her. The American Colonies would hold no 
parley with Great Britain unless she acknowledged their 
absolute in dence. 
Stripped of her Colonies, 


ROBBED OF HER RULE IN INDIA, 


deprived of her supremacy on the sea—what would have 
been left of the great wor!d-Empire on which Britain 
had prided herself? Nothing. 

And then came the turn of thetide. George Brydges 
Rodney, the greatest of England's sea-kings next to 
Nelson and Blake, was the first to break the spell of 
disaster. He met the Spanish ficet, nearly twice as large 
as his own, off Cape St. Vincent on January 16th, 1780, 
and out of twenty-seven sail-of-the-line only four got 
back battered and half-sinking into Cadiz. ‘Ihen, after 
standing a siege of three years against the most 
tremendous armament ever arrayed against a fortress, 
the gallant Eliot, relieved by the victorious Rodney, 
beat off his besiegers, and Gibraltar was saved. 

Finally, on the glorious 12th of April, 1782, Rodney 
intercepted the gieat French ficet, under the Comte de 
Grasse, in the West Indies, broke his line by a splendid 
maneuvre, and sank or captured most of his ships. 

When peace was concluded at Paris a year later 
Britain had, indeed, to put up with the loss of her 
American Colonies; but she had kept Canada and the 
West Indies, and, thanks to Warren Hastings, had 
vastly increased her possessions in India. She rose 
greater than ever after that war. And 


SO ENDED THE THIRD COALITION. 


The fourth coalition against Britain was in 1797, 
when France, Spain, and Holland united to drive her 
from the seas. But Sir John Jervis (afterwards Earl 
St. Vincent) gave the Spaniards at Cape St. Vincent 
such a thrashing as they had not bad since the Armada. 
Admiral Duncan settled old scores with the Dutch once 
and for ever at Camperdown and annihilated the flect 
which was to have covered the invasion of rebellious 
Ireland. Nelson swept the French flag from the Medi- 
terranean in the glorious battle of the Nile. Sir Sidney 
Smith saved Syria from Napoleon by ths heroic defence 
of Acre. Sir Ralph Abercromby crushed the French 


army in Egypt at the battle of Alexandria, and once’ 


more Britain triumphed over all Ler foes. 

But the snake was scotched, not killed. In 1801, we 
had the fleets of France and Spain united against us 
once more. Whilst the Tear Paul bad formed a great 
Naval Confederacy in the north, in which Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden, were to work together with 
France and Spain for the 


DESTRUCTION OF ENGLAND’S EMPIRE 


of the Sea. But the mpt attack upon Copenha; 
and the complete deakvanion of the Danish fect, 
knocked that scheme on the head. 
The last naval coalition against Great Britain was 
that in which N m massed the fleets of France and 
Spain in one mighty armament to sweep England for 
ever from the seas, and lay her shores open to the great 
army of invasion which he had gathered at Boulogne. 
But therein he reckoned without Nelson, who met that 
vast fleet at Trafalgar and shattered it, leaving Britain 
undisputed mistress of the sea from that day to this, 
One last card Napoleon had to play. and he played 
it in his famous i of November 2st, 
1806, when he declared the British Islands 


la 
ever should sieze it, and all trade in English goods 
rt a ~sursatd 
ritain wi risals in a similar spirit, an 

these brought about, ea. Mapcloom had keane, a a 
with America. But though that arch- t had 
Europe at his feet, and could sway it as he willed, his 
“Continental System,” as he called it, failed. Russia 
doggedly refused to enforce it strictly, and brought 
about the campaign which ended in the fatal retreat 


from Moscow, and the overthrow of Napoleon, 


sua 
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DEADHEADS WHO PEsTER THEATRICAL AND Oture 


ManaGERs, 


THERE is not a race of individuals in this workaday 
world of ours co pestered as the manage of places of 
amusement who have the power to admit ple into 
their places free. This craze for free admission js 
widespread among nearly all classes of people. 

In the Metropolis this rage for free admission to 
places of amusement is quits epidemic. Many can very 
well afford to pay for seats they are begging for; bit 
they would seem to hold a commission for the carryin» 
out of a principle which is untenable in the light of 
strict propriety. / A 

The majority are ple in (gee positions, but, to 
gratify their passion for seats, they would fain stoop t, 
conquer difficulties in the way of getting what they 
wanted by devices and tricks and means which, in 
vast number of instances, bear on their face the impriut 
of dishonesty. : 

To put your hand in your pocket for money to pay for 
your omusement seems a tax upon your freedom. It 
strikes one as such at any rate, and this may serve as; 
affidavit, as it were, wherein you declare you will never 

ay for your amusement if you can possibly he!p it. 

en you come to think of the population of the 
metropolis, the greater portion of which are amusement 
seekers, it will belp you to guess at the probable nuinhe: 
of yeople wko try to get passes for theatres. The 
average number is about 500 a day in London alone. 

But this is where the unfitness of things comes 
in. A person wanting a free pass for the theatre will 
sometimes go to more nse in attaining his object 
than the seat or seats would cost. But he docs not Jook 
at it in that light. 

“It is incomprehensible,” said a manager to P.I', 
“but nevertheless a fact that people, who are rilly 
well off, write to us fir free seats, and put themselves 
under obligations in their endeavour to getthem. Thy 
will even practice impositions. 

ss Soma basa their claim to free seats, on the fact that 
they are a chance acquaintance of a director; others, 
because they have a very distant relative in the profes. 
sion. Muny impose on us Ey mene in their cars 
describing themselves as members of the profession, 0: 
as newspaper representatives. All such are more 
or less fraudulent, but common, means employed by 
people who try to ‘rush’ us. 

“ f have known these unprincipled peor to get held 
by some mysterious means—per y print them— 
of well-known yeople’s cards, and then pencil on the 
face, ‘ Bearer is my friend. Find him seats if you can.. 

When these cards have been shown {o the ‘originals’ 
in every case they have been disclaimed. Itis extremely 
difficult to act in the first instance, for when you see a 
couple of well-dressed people come in for the eveninz 
show, and present the card of some well-known 
manager, you cannot very well refuse admission without 
looking mean. 

“* Deadhead’ is the name we give to that class of indi- 
vidual who wants to be am at our expense. Thic 
privilege of free admission has been so abused of late 
that those le who really are entitled to free so:its 
have waived their right, and now pay. This enabl:s us 
to detect the impostor. 

“No, we generally kick them out ; we don’t give them 
in charge. There’s no time with us for police-court 
ibd of that kind. And we should be constant prose- 
cutors. 

The Press manager of one well-known London 
exhibition said: 

“During the ran of the exhibition wo came into 
contact with imposters daily. There is nothing +o 
guileless-looking as a ning -card, and, as you can git 
an illimitable supply, at 1s. 6d. for fifty or less, you miy 
rest assured that the traffic in feadient visiting-cards 
is very great. But, for consummate cheek, the following 
story is hard to beat: 

“ A tall, dignified, and well-dressed gentleman calle 
me and gave me his card. I was struck at once with 
the idea that the fellow was an impostor, because the 
card bore the name of a well-known managing-editor 


of a great London daily who ha to be in my 
office at the same moment. showed him the 


“* Let me see him,’ said he, ‘and I'll question him.’ 
“The man was tahrodaned. 

on are Mr. Cardley ?’ suggested the real editor. 
ee es.” 

“* And you are the managing-editor of this paper?’ 
“ae es.” 


Y 
J ell, I know a number of men on the staff of the 
journal, but I don’t remember seeing you before.’ 
Pee Ae Pea ee see, my duties confine me 


airs ane 
the id coincide with 
mine. My name, too, is Uardley, and I am the 
managing-editor of the same paper. 

“ Before another word fell rom the li 
editor, the im: 

out of the building 
a terrible fright.” 


of the reul 


Sixty-four pages of intensely interesting illustrated articles and stcries, and the first instalment of a thrilling serial, entitled — 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


INGIDENTS IN THE WAR 
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PASTIMES. Order it at once. 
“Europe, Limited,” by F. M. White, will comprise the Christmas Double Number of 


enemy’srear. Heencountered a heavy cross fire, ardfell. 


killed while creeping along the bed of a stream in the 
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THE BirtH OF A STRONG INDIVIDUALITY, 


Tae Acpacious Lap WHO was OFTEN LICKED. 


THE fact that, when a man has reached middle age, 
there are those who regard it worth their while to recall 
the manner of youngster he was in his boyhood, is an 
unfailing sign that the man has become remarkable—is 
somebody, in fact. 

The boyhood of only one man in a million lives in 
other memories beside his own. Nobody asks, nobody 
cares, what the other men were like when they wore 
knickerbockers, and helped to worry a schoolmaster 
into a premature grave. But, in the case of the man 
who stands high above the crowd, there is no detail of 
his history which does not contain its lesson, and, on 
that account, interests us all. 

Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., is the man in the public eye 
just now, a man upon whon, for his strong individuality, 
peculiar personality, and brilliant attainments, the 
greatest empire of the world has placed its reliance, 
and it is not to be wondered at that somebody who 
knew Redvers Buller when he was a boy should consider 
himself justified in describing for us the characteristics 
of the cub from which the lion has grown. 

The biographer of the early years of our Commander- 
in-Chief in Routh Africa 1s a clergyman, the Rev. 
Walrond Clarke, rector of Clayhidon, in Devonshire, 
who, speaking at an agricultural dinner, said he knew 
Sir Redvers r when he was a boy at school. He 
sat beside him ona hard form learning hard lessons, 
looking forward often toa good thrashing, and generally 
getting it. Once he 


FOUGHT WITH YOUNG BULLER, 


when the future commander-in-chief gave the embryo 
rector of Clayhidon a black eye. a compliment which ibe 
intended wearer of the cloth did his boat to return by 
punching the prospective wearer of the sword on the 
nose, Even in his youth the man who is to hammer 
the Bocrs was a hard hitter, for his biographer, when 
he mentioned the black eye, spoke feelingly. 

Buller was somewhat of a trouble at schiool—a grace- 
less young scamp who went bird nesting and raiding 
orchards, who negleeted his lessons and got into mis- 
chief, who took his caning stoically, and pal al its moral 
effect out of his mind much sooner than he could rub 
the physical effect of it from elsewhere. 

When Sir Redvers returned from the Zulu War, 
having won in the Victoria Cross the most valued prize 
that can fall to the lot of a soldier, a banquet was given 
in his honour at Exeter. : 

There went the rector of Clayhidon to welcome his old 
schoolfellow and wring the hand which blacked his eye. 
Here the reverend gentleman met Mr. Penrose, the 
schoolmaster, who had sought with the cune to teach the 
soldier the rudiments of dis«ipline. and who had come to 
witness with pride the tribute p:.id to his old papil. 

Mr. Walrond Clarke asked the pedagogue if he was 
not rather astonished at Buller coming to the front as 
he had done. 
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CONDITIONS. 


CLOSING DAY: Friday, December 15ti:. 


Herr are another twenty-five words taken at randem 
from Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary— the letters jumbled 
up and set down on the left-hand sido of these columns— 
and you have to find ont what the words are. A prize of 
£20 will be given to the person who solves the greatest 
number correctly. = 

In the event of more than one competitor solving the 
whole number, the prizo will go to those who find the 
greatest number of duplicate words. For instance, the 
letters ad r y form yard or dray. 

All you have to do is to write down the word or words in 
the blank spaces opposite. 
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Mr. Penrose replied: “ Not atall, he was always inmy 
opinion an audacious boy,” the schoolmaster's ri- 
ence evidently being that audacity in youth is the fore- 
runner of strength in manhood. 

England has to rejoice that Sir Redvers Buller was 
an audacious youngster, a lad upon whom a thrashing 
had only a passing effect, for it is probably the reason 
why the soldier has won by his bravery and his audacity 
a or leas upon which the confidence of the Empire 
is k 

Most great men—one might almost say all truly great 
men—have in their youth displayed some element of 
unruliness. It is the germ of that individuality which 
subsequently makes them great. This is ly 
true of t soldiers. Lord Clive was youthful 
dare-devil who disturbed the serenity of sleepy Market 
Drayton. George Washington hong of Puritan nt- 

, had sufficient devil in him to chop down his father’s 
cherry tree, and manliness enor! to own it. Welling- 
ton would not try to learn French, and received many a 
thrashing from the schoolmaster who was a citizen of 
the Empire he was afterwards tocrush. Lord Wolseley 
was the leader of inis school in inter-academical conflicts 
in Dublin. Lord Roberts was 

A DUNCE AND THE RINGLEADER 
of a barring out exploit at school, and Sir Redvers Buller 
was an au dneionn'bd , and the source of much worry 
and bodily exertion to the worthy Mr. Penrose. 

We should be thankful for Buller’s audacity. He 
might have been a quiet, methodical, painstaking boy, 
who always wore a clean collar, and invariably pe 
his exercises with extreme care and neatness. But then 
he would have lacked individuality, your youthful 

aragon always does, and his subsequent career would 
Furs been one of harmless mediocrity. He might never 
have become a soldier. Suppose he had gone into the 
Church, and, painstaking and punctilious in all he did, 
had plodded into a Bishopric? With the manliness and 
straightforwardness which is inherent in him he would 
have made an excellent cleric, but Bishop Buller would 
not have been us much use to his country just now as 
General Buller will be. Or suppose he Lad entered the 
Army and had been dull, what would have become of 
him, condemned by the ultra-virtue of his boyhood to 
soar no higher than the average ? 

He might now be leading a healthy but superfluous 
existence as 

A COLONEL RETIRED ON HALF PAY, 
amusing himself by commonplace employment as the 
indefatigable chairman of the County Council or the 
garrulous justice of Petty Sessions. 

But the boy was audacious, and had the element of 
devilry in him which made him different from the 
average boy who learnt his Latin faithfully, and 
walked soberly to church arrayed in his best bib and 
tucker. He fought and distributed black eyes, one of 
which still lingers in the memory of a Church clergy- 
man. He disobeyed his schoolmaster, he thought Latin 
and Greek a nuisance because they were hard, and he 
thought stolen apples sweet because they could only be 
obtained at the cost of personal risk. 

And so, when the boys, who lacked andacity, went 
from that Devonshire school to drift into the humdrum 
careers best suited to their lack of individuality, young 
Buller embarked upon the career which, thanks to his 
audacity—a quality which later ripened into courage of 
thought and action—was to lead him to a niche in the 


temple of fame and enable him to write his name in the | 2 


history of a great nation. 


—<$<—_—___ 


The Fifth Age. 


Unrit a few days ago I had always supposed {))+ 
there were but four ages in a woman's life—the youn:-, 
the still young, the well preserved, and the elderly—..;: 
a man I know has added to my knowledge a fifth a.., 
It comes in somewhere-between the still young and t},., 
well preserved, I ms ie I said to him maliciously : 

“ Hoe old is Mrs. Blank? Is she a young woman: " 

“ Not exactly,” he answered. ‘ She’s—well, she's i: 
the age when a woman always tells you, when she intr. 
duces her eldest son to you, that she was married ri. 
culously young.” 

fo 


Two Opinions. 


CONTOUR enone? bos — advertiscme::s 
a ina dai r on the same day : 

ser A lady vas, seal-brown in colour, in’: } 
gold ornamentation, gold clasp, gold and en! 
medallion on side, with initials A. H. H. Finder ¢:, 
keep contents and will receive additional reward |. 
returning purse to Mrs. A. H. H. 

Found: A lady's purse, brown with brags trimmi::.: , 
initials A. H. H. Contents, one tram ticket, t\., 
pennies, nineteen samples of material, recipe +..- 
making furniture: polish, list of toilet preparations. {:..: 
corn plasters, and a box of lip salve. Owner can bii\: 
the same by applying to B——, W—— Street. 


Having Fun with Temper. 


In Paris there lives an eminent painter who is econ:. 
mical and sententious. The other day one of tie 
students broke a pane of glass in the studio window. 
and replaced it temporarily by pasting a sheet of paper 
over the aperture. 

When the painter came down next morning he thrisi 
his cane through the makeshift with the remark, “lic 
that breaks, pays.” None of the class, however, tock 
the hint, and next morning another sheet of paper was 
pasted across the window. It met with the same fat. 
And so on the next day, and so on the fourth. 

On the fifth day when the artist came down there was 
the paper as before. Fire flashed from his eyes, and 


roaring, “ He that breaks, pays!” he drove his cane 
throagh the paper—and through the pane of g'ass 
behind it that had been put in by the students, and 


then carefully pasted over with a sheet of paper. 


SPELLING COMPETITION No. 14: 


— 


There were 125 competitors who sent in the list as 
below : 


1. Side, dies, ides. 2. User, sure, ruse, rues, Reus. 3. Srail, 
slain, anils. nails. 4. Peons. 8, Posen, opens. 5S. Denial, 
nailed, Daniel, Dilean. 6, Bestir, bistre, Biters, tribes, brites. 
7. » recite, tierce. 8. Sailer, resail, serial, relais, Israe!, 
9. Doi: . 10. Instead, staiaed, saiated, detzir:s. 
Praiser, repairs, parries, rapicrs. 
ism, moring:s, 
cinet, cibint:. 

. 18. Coasting 
i ’ Pots Pager cot 

a: O ‘aceptions. le ustrine. 
sperm. 25. Vibratiuncle. 


The names of winners will be sent on application. 


roamings. 15, 

17. Starcher, charter. 
costings, 
a. ‘ettu 
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SIMPLE! FASCINATING ! ! 


A &20 PRIZE. 


NOTE THIS RULE: 
Competitors are limited to 


Oa” ONE ATTEMPT ONLY. 
This insures an equal chance for everyone. 


1899 Standard Dictiona (Copies 
Edition may be cMained from this office fer 
three shillings, post free). Besides these word: 
Xcu_may include (a) _ plurals, (6) ccomearatives ard 
tugerlatives, (c)_garts of verbs. Only there Ereper ord 
gecgrachical remes and foreign words found in ths 
dicticnary are allowed. 


(2.) No communication of any soit may beinclosed wit: ¢1.6 


attempts. Competitors who wish to mako inquiries 
must send them under separate cover, and must inc'o-v 
® stamped addressed envelope. 


(3.) Allattempts to reach us not 


later than first post on Fri- 
day, Dec. 15th, in envelopes 
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12, ADEESTR...... 
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13. AEGINRST,...... 


Or eee et ee oer eee eereeceeseoecer cos ees cee 


14> EE EN RST U ainccccccccsccsess 


O00 C00C 0 e0s Cor eer eer eeees, ceseee 


1s. CEE DIRS T .,........ 


008 000 000000 00+ 000 00s Cor cer cerene coe Ccccees 
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22. ACEI LNOPRS B.....ccccsscesssscsscssesesesenssssoss 
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SERIAL STORY. 


Tae BROAD 
Bcrme- mi YZRRPW 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITAS. 

Author of “ Mysteries of Pclice and Crime,” “ Secrets of the 

, Prison House,” “Chronicles of Newgate,” etc. 
So 


LEADING CHARACTERS. 
prirce Tzeurach.—A wealthy Hungarian maguate. 
Ceoffrey Lascetles.—A young Englishman cf gocd birth, secretary 
: to the above. ch es 
carl of Mordaunt.—An impecunious young pecr, who 5! 
ihe Maes to enjoy himself. 
1 empeter.—An Inspector of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
Aurel Mirko.—A Hungarian valet to Prince Tzewach. 
,o'onel Maiawaring Dundas.—An officer retired from the Army, 
much given to philanthropy. 
c.orge Vaughan, alias Gringo, alias the Barcn de St. Gaffe.— 
"An esca convict. Once an officer and a genticman, now a 
thief, forger, and cheat. 
Hermione, Princess of Tzeurach.—A teantiful young English- 
‘ woman, second wife of Prince Tzeuruch. 
-srtlia, Countess of Mordaunt.—Wife of Lord Moidaunt; a lady 
ENS at high fashion and short means. 
sys. Mainwaring Dundas.—Wife of Colonel Dundas; a kindly 
“woman, much given to gocd works, 
t.tie-— Mer pretty daughter, who follows in her footsteps, and is 
leluved by tes. 
t .+.~ Devoted attendant to the Princess Tzeurach; of foreign ex- 
traction. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX,. 
Tue Rescue or THE Princess. 


;: a dark, dirty den, a garret under the eaves of a 
“ria, grey house in the Mile End Read a woman sat 
cuching over an ungrateful fire, striving to coax a 
‘ame under a pipkin, the contents of which she was stirring 
with @ spoon, e guttering tallow candle fixed in the 
ne-k ef a bottle made a small island of light in the semi- 
diskness which at firat concealed all objects in the room. 
fut when the eyes became accustomed to the gloom it was 
sible to distinguish a few sticks of crazy furniture; a 
yitttress on the floor, partly hidden by a ragged blue and 
shite check curtain which swayed to and fro as the 
“raughts swept chillily through the bare, comfortless 

chamber. 

‘The opening of a door broughtin a fierce gust of icy air, 
ani the curtain rose gh, disclosing a recumbent figure 
|wstowed upon the wretched bed. 

Tho woman at the fire looked up ard round, a gleam of 
concentrated hate flashing in her eyes and across her dark 
fice. It was Lisa and the newcomer was George 
Vaughan. 

“You! Again. Why do you persecute us and pollute 
us with your ony ? Coward! Cur! Liar! Thief! 
I spitat you. I would strike you dead at my feet, now, 
lad I but some weapon.” 

“Good old Lisa, always the same” said Vaughan 
uneoncernedly. “Oh! you cat. You'd scratch and bite 
wouldn't you, and tear my liver out if I would let you. 
Hut there, cease this fooling. I’vo come to talk serious 
sens, First of all, how is she?” he pointed to the bed on 
the floor, 

“The same ; suffering cruelly, but just now asleep, I 
hope. Don’t disturb her. She would bo worse if she got a 
sight of you.” 

“Bah, she must be roused at once, we've got to leave 
tuis place. All of us, together.” 

es nd uous be moved, and I will not allow her to be 
disturbed.” 

“ LT insist, d'ye hear, insist. This place is no longer safe. 
‘That is your doing.” - 

“Mine?” echoed Lisa in feigned surprise. 

“Ye:, you cat; yours. I’ve found you out. The nipper’s 
m ther told me, but [ thought I had headed him off. He 
~ot away, worse luck, although I thought I’d winged him. 
4s he’s not back, no doubt he’ll bring them down upon us 
just as you planned.” 

“It’salie. I planned nothing.” 

“Yah! I shan’t swallow that, anyway. They shall not 
find us. I thought it was enough to fetch you up here out 
ot harm's way. But this crib’s blown on now, and we must 
bef. Ronsa her, will you, or must I do it ?” 

“If you go one step nearer I'll blind you with this 
sealding mess. Desist, or I'll find means to make you. 
Why did you bring us here if you want now to move us on?” 

* Because I want to break your hearts, to torture you, 
grind you down todo my will. Because I hold you both 
here in my grip‘ind shall keep you thero till I have my 
way. She must, she shall do my bidding. Why should she 
not? I can claim her obedience. It is my right. She is 
mine, my property, herself, and all sho owns. Let her 
acknowledge that, and I will let her go. As for you, you 
may clear out now if you choose.” 

_ [shall not leave her in your clutches, George Vaughan ; 
s!.e shall never yield to your threats.” 

“She'd better. It will be the worse for her if she resists. 
Tcan have her hanged.” 

How would that help you? It would spoil your whole 
game, Even if she claimed the fortune, which she won’t— 
never, I tetl you, never—it would not come to you. She'd 
s-e to that. And—hanged! Throw that bone to another 
sog—we don’t bite.” 

, Yes, hanged, She will be tried for the murder, when 
they catch her ; as they shall, if she drives me too far. I'll 
bring tho * coppers’ on to her myself.” 

Murder. “Psha! There was no murder. You know 
that as well as Ido. Unless you did it, as I half believe.” 
No, no, you shan’t fix itonme. I goone bettcr. IfI 
¥as to speak I should help to convict her. Luckily for her 
I am unable by the British law to give evidence against 


the wife of my bosom, but the facts speak for themselves 
Nothing can save her.” 


that. ‘I'he police are not fools.” 

against Hermione, ‘the missing Princess,’ as the papers 
call her, and thero is a warrant out fur her arrest. The 
Coroner's inquest condemncd her.” 


eager interest. 


“It’s mere idle vapouring, George Vaughan. You know 


“Gad, I don’t know. Anyway, the case looks black 


“How do you know that ?” quickly asked Lisa, roused to 


“It's here. Read this.” 

Vaughan thrust into her hand a tattered, beer-staine:1 
evening rag, which told the story of the supposed murder 
and the result of the inquest. 

“Does that satisfy you?” he went on. “There’s enough 
in that to convict her.” 

“Not if the truth is known.” 

“ What is the truth ? Who is to tell it ?” 

“You. You know it.” 

“TI know nothing. Not unless it’s made worth my while 
to know, and you won’t do that. She won't, at least; not 
at my terms. But I swear I will not stir a finger to help 
her at anything less than I havo said, almost half the 
Tzcurach wealth. That’s my price. It’s take it or leave it, 
and it must be mado over by deed of gift, in proper legal 
form. When she has signed to that I will clear her: not 
before.” 

“Td sooner dic.” The voice came from the recumbent 
figure, weak and low, yct firm and distinct. “Die, as I 
think and hope I shall soon. To-night, it may be, if the 
kind God would hear my prayers. Death would be joy 
compared with life if I have to share it with such a loath- 
some reptile as you. Do you hear me, George Vaughan ? ” 

“ Always the same, Hermy, bitter and implacable,” he 
replicd quictly enough, and after a pauso during which he 
took a few steps thoughtfully up and down the room he went 
on, in a coaxing and cajoling tone. “ Will you never forget 
and forgive? Why not Ict the past rest? Wocan makea 
fresh start, turn over a new leaf, be good friends again and 
keep so to the erd of the chapter. Come, Hermy, what do 
you say?” 

“Never, never, never again. I have told you I would 
rather die. You cannot impose upon me, George Vaughan, 
I can read you, see through you. You are hungering for 
the fortune, but you may dismiss that idea. I would not 
touch it for worlds. It would degrade me utterly if I took 
it to sharo it with you.” 

“Then you may takethe consequences,” thundciel Vaug- 
han furiously. “ You are at my mercy and you shall find 
none. I shall give you up, call in the nearest constable.” 

“]fow would that help you, George Vaughan? Whatever 
happened to me, the very worst, and I do not fear it, you 
would gain nothing.” 

“Then I shall keep you a prisoner, in some den like this 
in abject misery, on a bare pittance of food, deprived of 
light, and air, and freedom, harassed and tortured day by 
day until your proud spirit is bent and you fall in with my 
conditions. But now, get up. You, Lisa! Sce that sho 
gets up. Weare moving on from this, she must be realy 
in Jess than haif an hour at the latest, understand that!” 
and with an oath to strengthen his parting injunction le 
left the rcom. 

“You will have to carry us away by force, then,” shouted 
Lisa after him, ‘ And it must be soon, too.” 

“You think they will come?” asked Hermione raising 

herself on one armand speaking now with feverish eager- 
ness. 
“If the Ictter has reached, yes. She is a good brave 
child, that young English girl, and she would surely loze no 
time. Mr. Lascelles, too, he has always been your friend, 
Hermione. Surely they will come and will take us out of 
this hole. It will be weil for you to prepare.” 

“Yes, yes. Iwill dress. Help mo up, Lisa dear. We 
should not keep them waiting. Let us be ready to leave 
this hateful place at the very first chance that comcs.” 

hey were listening in anxious, breathless, expectation, 
when the sound of a hasty step coming upstairs fell upon 
their ears. Suddenly Vaughan burst in. 

“Ha! dressed, but not because I ordered you. I might 
have guessed this. It is what you expected. You haz,” 
he cried rushing first at Lisa whom he struck so violently 
that she reeled froin the blow. Then he ran on to where 
a dormer window in the sloping rafters gave upon the roof, 
threw it open and drew himself up with the shecr strength 
of his powerful arms. 

Now came voices on tho landing outside the room, one 
in fierce insistence, another replying with whining protest, 
and both swallowed up in a tremendous battering on the 
door. Next moment, Lascelles appeared, and close behind 
him Lord Mordaunt, Culonel Dundas and a couplo 
more. 

Acry of almost hysterical icy grected their arrival as 
they crowded into the room, but this was dominated by 
another and londer voice from the garrcet window where 
framed in was the black evil face of Vaughan. 

“ Delighted to sce you, gentlemen. Sorry I can’t remain 
to do the honours but pray make yourselves qu:te at home. 
My wife will explain,” with that the face disappeared. 

* Yoicks! Gone away!” cried Bim Mordaunt putting his 
finger in his ear and giving a ringing “ View holloa, Up 
and after him.” . 

“No, no,” interrupted Lascelles. “Let him be for the 
present. He'll get his deserts, never fear. I, for one, have 
a long account to settle with him. But now, Princess——” 

“No, no, not that name, please. I shall never use it 
again.” ee 

“ We need not discuss such matters here. The point is 
first to leave this awful place. You will come with us?” 

“ Gladly, anywhere, you please.” _ 

“T shall be only too oT if you will accept the shelter 
of my roof,” said Co lionel Dundas now coming forward. 
“We havea carriage below and my daughter Katie is 
there. If I might suggest, will you join her?” 

The Princess, as we shall still call her, gratefully assented 
in a few broken words, and the whole party moved down- 


stairs into the narrow hall-way that gave upon the 
street. 


tut here they were brought peremptorily to a stand. 


Three men stocd barring the way, and one of them was a 
hlue-corted constable, who stood with his back against the 
frent door, : 


“Halt! Ne one can leave this house until we have Lad 


our say.” 


It was Inspector Lampeter with an assistant, and their 


presence there may be brietly exphiined. 


The watch set on Lascelles had never been relaxed. One 
or other of Lampeter’s assistants had been at his heels 
continually following his every move:uent, his incomings to 
Half Moon Street, and his outgoings: his visitors were 
noted, identified and their motions ol.served, 

So when Katio Dundas arrived in Half Moon Street 
bearing the missive from Hermione imploring help, the 
fact was known to the police, although not the exact nature 
of the business that had brought her. 

That, however, was revealed or indicated by the appear- 
ance of a double broveham at Half Moon Street on the 
evening of the events now recorded. It contained x lady 
and gentleman, who were recoznised without ditfculty as 
Colonel Dundas and his daughter. When they wero jcined 
almost without delay by Geoffrey Lascelles, who took his 
seat inside the brousham, Lampeter, who was on the watch 
peel Fada shrewd notion that something was in thy 
wind. 

It was an easy matter to give chase in a hansom, 
accompanied by his assistant, and when the brougham 
pulled up at the house in Mile End Road, the police were 
close behind. They took no immediate action, however, 
for they saw that there were others in tho business. 
Three figures alrealy on the :pot cime up to the door 
of the brougham, and the whole party—five men —atter 
some demur from the woman who opened the door, entered 
the house. 

Meanwhile, the services of the constable upon the beat 
had been put into requisition, and the officers of the liw 
now followed, filling the ball and the principal issue, as has 
been said, 


CHAPTER XL, 


Tue Hunting or Vavanan, 
“ Wuos have we here ?” said Lampeter quetly. * Hand 
over your bull'’s-cye, there;” and the Inspector slowly 
worked the light acrozs the faces of the astonished party. 

“Hat I wasn't far wrong. This is a gocd ‘stop,’ 
better than I expected. A real good hil.” 

“ Whothedickens are you, and how dare you interfere with 
us?” cried Colonel Dundas, waxing hot as his wont was 
when upset. 

“T have no call to account to you, Culonel. I know my 
duty and I shall do it. I am hero to arrest these two 
women.” 

“Bo more respectful, Inspector,” interjected Lascelles.r 
“Whether you are right or wrong, and | dare swea’ 
the latter, youshould remember you are addressing a lady.’ 

“ Lady or no lady, this is my warrant, and I arrest you, 
Hermione Tzeurach, and you, Lisa Cebos. You've got to 
come along with me.” 

“Must wego? Where?” said the Princess, lookirg round 
in a dazed, helpless fashion. 

“To tho police station ; by rights, the nearest in Leman 
Street. I am answerable for your safe custody, and I shall 
not fecl sure till you are within four walls.” 

“ Not to a common polices station, surely ; a lady of such 
high rank,” protested the Colonel. 

“Crime is crime, aud the law is no respecter of persons. 
The police station it must be or gaol, Holloway Castle. I 
don’t mind giving way as far as that, only we may havea 
ruch for it for the prison shuts at ten.” 

It was decided to take the prisoners to Holloway, and tho 
transfer thither was made with all convenient dispatch. 
The Inspector consented to use tho Dundas brougham for 
the Princess, and it was a comfort fur her to have tho 
companionship of Katie, who willingly saw her to the end of 
the dread journey. Lisa followod in a hansom with the 
second detective. Colonel Dundas went also, but Lascclics 
and Bim Mordaunt remained behind, bent on assisting the 
polive in giving chase to Vaughan. 

There was little or no talk in the brougham, but Native 
Dundas nestled close to the poor woman, stealing her hand 
ee Hermione’s, and whispering a few sympathetic 
words, 

“We shall stand by you to the lust ; we can belicve no ill 
of you,” Katie said. 

Hermione answered by a warm pressure of the hand, and 
bezan to talk in a dreamy, far-off voice, as one whe had just 
passed through a great peril and had not yet regained her 
self-control. 

*What cin they do to me? Nothing to what I have 
just passed through. Oh! the relief of escape from that 
thraidom, from that fiend, from that atmosphere of purgatory 
He promised to take us to some place where I could 
remain quietly, out of the way, until, until—the Prince's 
death was——” 

“1t is my duty to warn you,” broke in the Inspector 
with the conventional caution. “ You had better not talk. 
Whatover you say may be used against you.” 

“Wly should [ be afraid to talk? I have nothing to 
conceal. I know how the Prince died. It was from taling 
chloral.” 

“You admit that? Be careful,” interposed Lampeter. 

“He took it himself,” went on the Princess, heediess of 
interruption or, seemingly, of the effect of her words. “ Iu 
_ taken it beforo I saw him that night, that awful 
night.” 

* And when you saw him at——?” asked the detective. 

“At about ten o'clock he was already dead. So they 
told me, and—and—I could see it for myself.” 

“You say ‘they’ told you? Who were ‘they’? ” 

“ George Vaughan was one, and tho valet, Mirko, Aurel 
Mirko, was the other. It was Mirko who took me into the 


' ; -dance. It isa remarkable performance, a full description of which is given in 
a ae got able t Number of PASTIMES, with photographs. 
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library. He obliged me to go in Lisa refused, and then 
George Vaughan camo out and they dragged us in. 

“The Prince wa; dond then. At least, he was lying on the 
floor insensible, and in such a position that I feared the 
worst. But then they told me, and George Vaughan 
showed me the bottle, which he said was mine. I had not 
recognised it at first. I had never scen it before that I 
knew.” 

“ Where was the bottle?” 

“George Vaughan had it in his hand. He said he had 
picked it up from the floor. He showed it me, and the 
address on thelabel. My name, and said——” she paused and 
seemed to hesitate. 

“ Wel!—he said—— ? You have told us co much you may 
a3 well go cn.” 

“He eaid: ‘This is your doing, Hermione, or they will 
say it is The bottle is evidence against you.’ I was 
amazed. I did not know what he icant at first. But 
Liza declared it was all non;ense ; she took me by the arm 
and wanted me to come away. Then George Vaughan said 
that if we left lhe would go with us wherever it was; that 
there was going to be trouble over this, that I must be 
taken care of, for I was worth money, a‘ pot of money’ he 
said——” 

“What did he mean?” asked the wily detective, seeking 
comfirmation of the story as to motive. 

“T did not understand hi:n at first. I had forgotten. But 
he had found out somchow that I was to succeed to all the 
Prince’s wealth, and he told me plainly that he meant to 
share it. I said ke would get little by that, for I did not 
mean to touch a sixpence. ‘We shall see, we shall sce,’ he 
replied. ‘ You will be very fond of me yet, I am the only 
person whe can sive yuu from that,’ he pointed to whero 
the—the—bhody was, ‘and you had better trust to me 
now.’ ” 

“So you went with him after that ?” 

“He took us. Lisa would have resisted, but I gave in. 
I did not know what to do; which way to The waters 
seemed to be closing over me, and, indeed, I do not 
quite remember all that followed, until we found ourselves 
in that awful place, and George Vaughan began to 
threaten and make outrageous demands. Then Lisa was 
resolved to get me out of his clutches, and I wrote to this 
dear child,” she lifted Katie’s hand to her lips and kissed it 
fervently. 

“ It’s a fine story,” said the detective bluntly. Ho did 
not believe it, and was at no pains to conceal his incredulity. 
There were points against her, facts on the face of it which 
she had slurred over; one in particular—the discovery of 
the paper wrapper of the bottle in Hermione’s bedroom. 
This proved that the parcel had been opened upstairs. 
Hence she must have seen the bottle before it had becn 
shown her in the library by Vaughan. 

Then the statements were at variance with Mirko’s. At 
least, the valet had made no reference to the scene 
in the library. He had denied seeing the Princess at all 
that evening, or, at most, no more than the hem of her dress 
as she slipped downstairs while he dozed upon his watch. 
Mirko again had declared that he knew nothing of the 
Prince’s movements after the dressing for dinner and 
departure for theclub. Yet the Princess made out that 


Mirko had becn in the library at the time of the Prince’s | 


death; more, that he had intercepted the two women in 
their flight and had brought them in before Vaughan. It 
was the first suggestion that Vaughan had been mixed up 
in the last dread episode in Tzeurach House. 

All this pointed to collusion between Mirko and Vaughan ; 
and yet, so far, there had been no knowledgo or suspicion of 
it, not, at least, within Lampeter’s cognizance. Here wero 
ses pie but at the same time new lines of thought 
offered, and no practi-ed detective could neglect them, 
even though reluctant to give up his first preconceived 
ideas. ‘The persistent reappearance of Vaughan, and 
especially now in this last phase, if the Princess’s story was 
to be believed, introduced an clement into the problem that 
was disturbing, but which might, perhaps, be the key and 
centre of it all. 

To devote close attention to Mirko was now of pressing 
importance, and when they had passed through the prison 
te, a brief whisper to his assistant dispatched him t 
aste to Park Lane. He was to secure the person of Mirko 
wherever and when he found him. The man wae now 
implicated, not on very sure grounds, but sufficiently so to 
need further inquiry. Lampeter intended to go into this 
with the chief as soon as tho few remaining formalities were 
completed, the principal of which was to obtain a receipt for 
the bodies of his prisoners. 

Meanwhile, Hermione, entirely separated from her friends, 
had disappearcd hehind the grim portals of the prison, 
passing at once into tho “female side,” where the night 
officers took charge of her, a little awed, it may be, by her 
name and quality, for princesses, real or imagi , are not 
frequently among tho arrivals at Holloway. The matron, 
the highest functionary within reach, was called up, and 
seeing that the new inmate was prostrated and s ering 
she took upon herself to summon the medical officer. He 
was a kind nh ae beer = desided at once to admit the 
Princess in ospital. ithin a very short ti 
a a had changed. % rome ee 

rmione found herself in a small, bare, but scrupuloust: 
apte. ; there was rough but snowy Shite lien re 
the ed, warm nourishing food was given her, and then a 
sleeping draught. Before she lost herself, yielding to the 
first sense of ease sho had known for some nights past, sho 
was comforted with nn assurance that Lisa, who was not 
seme to see her, was well and sent her respectful 
uty. 

Let us return to the Mile End Road, where a pursuit of 
Vaughan had been organised by the Leman Stree i 
under instructions from Mr. Lasapeter. acseis 

seen esca the garret 
window onto the roof of the house he ay Rh Ra a place of 
for Hermione and Lisa. It was an unsavoury piace, 
of such ill repute that even the wretched lodgers who 
swarmed in these parts would not stay in it ; the immigrant 


We heard a man say the other day: “ He who steals m steals 
Christmas Double sof P.W.' and PREM 
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aliens who crowded a dozen or two into a single room, hired 
for a song, eked out a scant livelihood under the iron gri; 
of the local sweaters. But they avoided this house, an 
the “ deputy ” in charge, an old convict ally of Vaughan’s, 
was willing to give him house room, as he had done before, 
and ask no inconvenient questions when he brought a 
couple of “friends.” 

Only with the habitual treachery of his class he went 
over to the other side directly it was made worth his while. 
The sovereign Lascelles had slipped into his wife’s hand 
when she answered the door to the rescuers, won them 
immediate entrance, and the rest followed easily, as has 
been described. Now, when he heard of a proffered reward, 
ten golden “counters” for the capture of a man much 
“ wanted,” he was only too eager to join in the hunt, giving 
the police many useful hints for the conduct of the chase. 

Vaughan could travel no great distance along the roofs 
either way. In one direction he came to a change of level, 
another block of houses with a shoer straight wall he could 
not climb; running in the opposite direction the continuity 
of the houses was cut by a ruined tenement, the roof of 
which had fallen in. He was thus restricted to a range of 
some twenty housetops and must sooner or later find that 
he must choo:e between remaining on the roofs till he was 
espied, pursued and pulled down, and descending somehow, 
somewhere. 

He might come down a water pipe—not an easy descent 
from three stories high ; he would prefer to enter, as he had 
left, some garret window, and so win the stairs. 

A strict watch was kept upon the houses, front and back, 
for a whole posse of police had by this time been brought 
upon the scene from the neighbouring station house. At 
the same time word had been passed from house to houss 
to be on the look-out for a fugitive who might attempt to 
get in at one of the garrets. 

By this time the whole street was in an uproar alive with 
people, the waifs and strays and nondescript roughs who 
suddenly swarm into a staring mob as deeply interested in 
the gamo as though it was a performance got up for thir 
especial amusement. They took various and mostly 
independent lines. 

“Hi! Yonder he goes,” cried one hoarse voice. “ Mind, 
you booby, he’s running your way? ” growled another. 
“Criky, he’ll make his guy,” shouted a third. “ Sce, that’s 
him on the chimbley p:t. Gawd, he’s goin’ strite down the 
bloomin’ flue.” 

‘the fugitive was in truth plainly visible against the lurid 
glare thrown up by the gas lamps into the thick atmosphere 
above the houses, and all his motions could be descried 
as he ran to and fro, backwards and forwards, jumping from 
roof to roof, or peering anxiously down. 

How would it end? Would he te taken, or would he go 


free ? 
(To be continued.) 
ste 
| “Hero, I never saw that clock in the drawing-room 
| before.” 
| “No, but when sister heard you were coming she had 
, it brought in.” 
——+3——___ 
| “WueEn I marry,” he said, “it will be to a really 
smart up-to-date girl.” 
“If that is your ambition,” she replied, “you would 
better employ someone to do your lovemaking.” 


— 4 


Tut @47 Gz of our girls are slender and delicately 
tinted; their iii are Jike ***, and they are without = in 
this or any other §. Their frowns are like +tt, and their 
123450 excite !!! of pleasure and a desire to m~~ 
them. Read this { closely, and do not ? its veracity, 


—s te 


“UncLe JOHN,” inquired a young lady who was 
mding a few days with country relatives, “is that 
chicken by the gatea Brahma?” : 
“No,” replied the old farmer, “ he's a Leghorn.” 
“Why, certainly, to be sure,” exclaimed the girl. 
“ How stupid of me! I cansee the horns on his ankles,” 


————qz2=fje—___ 
“Wuat made you break off the argument so 
suddenly ?” 
“ Didn't you hear what he said?” asked the cautious 


man. 
When you left he had 


“ Yes. just said, ‘ 
this over calmly and reasonably.’ i oot ea salk 
“That's why I went. Whenever a man says ‘Let us 
hog it over calmly a areas “reed ” you may depend on 
is 80 angry it won’ more than three 
to make him fight.” sihideas 
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WHY IT RAINS 
AFTER A BATTLE. 


Is THE MoistuRE CavUsED BY PERsPiRatioy : 


One of the most remarkable of the minor ¢j).; 
stances of the present South African campaign is - , 
downpour of rain which has followed several of .. 
artillery duels and battles. Why did it rain .:... 
Elands. and other engagements? Is t},;, 

henomenon peculiar to the present crisis, or |. . 
beaa observed in the past that the water of the hoa. 
has fallen upon soldiers, tired and exhausted \.. 
fighting, increasing their discomfort and the difi:;;: 
of an advance P 

This natural phenomenon has been observed for 1, 
venturies. The ancients were impressed by the ; .. 
that a very hotly-contested encounter was_;j;, 
invariably followed by a heavy downpour, and in :, 
endeavours to find an expl:nation for this, the heli... . 
in gods and myths arrived at the conclusion th: :... 
deities in their sorrow send the rain to wash oii :.. 
stains of blood on the fair earth. 

After the invention of gunpowder, rain as a ¢..:,.. 
quence of a battle becam> more frequent. Hi-\,,.. 
contains innumerable instances, both on land and .. 
and on more than one o:casion the storm or showers t). 1 
followed an engagement had no small influence »:; 
the life of nations. : 

We can hardly have a better example than 1: + 
recorded in 1588, when England was threatened j.\:.. 
great Spanish Armada. After its encounter witli . 
own fleet, it was, as we all know, struck by a |): 
storm, which completed the work of our own «:\\,,.:.: 
seamen. 

The soldiers who fought so bravely under the |.-..j..:. 
ship of Marlborough at Blenheim in the year 171 1.1 
to suffer the misery of successive downpours after ti. 
brilliant victory. 

comma was anxious, like the good general ti. 
he was, to follow up his victory without delay, but i ; 
men were so worn by the fatigue of the battle and tiv: 
discomforts caused by heavy rains and the continge: 


2 


of warfare that he was unable to push on for eeveral 


days. An old writer, in defending 
fr>m attacks made upon him 
sp:cial reference to the hardshi; 
borough and his m2n owing to the downpours of 1:in 
to which they were e: a 
Rather more than a century later, the rain witich 
followed two minor battles—for so they are cilled. 
although one of the two was of great import:n-+— 
helped materially to shape the course of history. (1 
June 16th, 1815, the British defeated the French at 
Quatre Bras, and Napoleon worsted the wily Bliicler it 
Ligny, both within measurable distance of Wits. 
loo. The heavy rains which followed these engagein-1's 
made the pad soil almost impossible for civ.!ry 
manesurres ah Vigterinn A ee on June 18th), anid -. 
cripp e ics of Napoleon, and tly as-isted 
those of the Duke of Wellin n. he victors wold 
have been gained in any case, but experts are of «}in v1 
teat the an wane ally of some rales. 
uring the early weeks of the siege of Sebasto).:! in 
1854, the roar of cannon and the explosion of Botts Was 
followed, day by day, by heavy downpours of 1.11. 
until, as we Be | our men siood in the trenches hi-+- 
deep in mud. A terrible gale broke over the Black 
and caused great disaster to our transports, and «1 11° 
heels of this tempest came a heavy, steady dowiis!! 
of rain that brought death to ‘hundreds of «ur 
gallant fellows. yet another instame te 
heavy cannonading of a siege brought in i'- 
train a perturbation of the elements. This wis j:-t 
prior to the fall of Plevna in 1877, when 1: 
oletare of pe beg was soraed to snow as it fell. iv 
y increasing sufferings of the besieged, help: 
make Osman come to the determination : to i lust 
chance for freedom. i 
iy explanation of sea illustrated |v 
is comparative'y simple, and has |+-n 
made use of for the benefit, a hocltars in various 
parts of the world. The atm is laden with 
moisture, a concussion caused by lod reports or nei-es 
will often burst the clonds, with the natural result t!:: 
the aoe of water fall to the earth. This has }«1 
Freots ly tested when farmers have been ning os"! 
@ drought, and scientists have induced the dexir1 
fall by prey J cannon to be disc ataltitue'es 
varying with the locality. When, however, the diseli:r=" 
rig uous, as in a battle, it is obviously more ci! - 


the t gener! 
people at home, mj: 
endured by Mui. 


to weep 80 copiously-after an engage: t. Accor L- 
aiecaie ory the cause i aration | One 
y give «f 

six gallons of water in course of twetve hacer’ fich 
an teceiee an evaporates and go we into 
in this way 

uly with moisture, offers itself on the lest 
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CERS 


‘Ws have heard a good deal about suzerainty and 

ountcy of late, but a uestion is looming ahead 

of such vast importance that it is safe to say we shall 

be deluged before long with all sorts of suggestions for 
its settlement. , ae . 

“What shall we do with the Boers?” will quite rival 

in public interest “ What shall we do with the Trans. 

+) ” 


“*Sball we restore them their country when the war is 
over, and content ourselves with making them pay the 
onses 
“ive could not, if we would. The claims of mankind 
at large, the necessities of the world forbid it, unless 
the Boers possess qualities which, properly developed, 
would enable them to take their placeamong the civilised 
nations of the earth, and develop the mineral resources 
of their eee . 
It will, no doubt, be urged that, given the oppor- 
tunity, the Boers would be found equal to the task of 
overning themeelves without having to rely. as they 
nave hitherto done, on the services of Hollanders 
ained in Europe. 
The fact is that had not the Boers been endowed with 
more than the average share of 


OBSTINACY AND COURAGE 


they would long ere now have shared the fate which 
overtakes all nations enable te aosirailee sige dri 
ings. To put it plainly, they wou ve been wi 

‘ek This fate they avoided by trekking. ie 

Frankly king, the Boers are so unsuited to our 
modern Jivilisation that the moment they come into 
contact with the usages of town life they begin to 
degenerate. ; 

No Boer, it must be remembered, owns a single mine, 
factory or mill. He has never built a railway or even a 
bridge. No Boer bas ever starte! a bank or a news- 
paper or written even a third rate book. 

Ko nation can do these things intuitively. Improve- 
ments are built on the wreckage of the past. Nations 
who keep pace with the times either originate or imitate. 
The Boers have done neither. With » whole century of 
English, Scotch, and German examples and st’mulus 
before them they have done nothing. 

They trekked northwards in 1837, to get away from 
our hateful civilisation. After undergoing incredible 
hardships they settled down in the Transvaal, and by 
1876 han beonkan so impoverished and weakened by the 
incursions of the Zulus that we |= lake oven the 
country. But, having an ingrained ha of a - 
tion, sebetied, and Majuba gave them back their 
independence. , 


| PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


What are we to do with the Boers ? 

The Orange Free State burghers are all right. We 
may fine them for their folly, but we shall not evict 
them from their farms, for they are fine husbandmen, 
and it is to the Orange Free State that Southern Africa 
looks for its corn. 

Could these burghers make room for their distressed 
brethren of the Transvaal ? 

Yes. But the isolation which the Boer so dearly 
loves would be gone, and Rhodesia would not do. 

The Matabeles have learnt to respect if not love the 
British, and they even tolerate the few Boers who have 
been allotted farms in Rhodesia, as long as they are not 
too close together, but the presence of the entire nation 
would without doubt be a source of perpetual disquiet. 

Years ago, baffled in Matabeleland, the Transvaal 
President managed to appropriate a large slice of the 
best part of Zululand, which so pleased him that he 

aid a visit to the northern ole of Bechuanaland, and 

ding the country admirably adapted for the Boer 
aon of farming, secretly fitted out an expedition and 
Pp laced it under the command of Van Niekerk, who, 
nding the country on his arrival in 


THE THROES OF CIVIL WAR, 


carefully gauged the strength of the combatants and 
threw in his lot with the stronger. 

The war being waged was between the then two great 
chiefs Montsion and Mankoroane on the one side and 
Massouw and Moshette on the other. 

Both sides were assisted by Eur 
two of the most desperate fighters 
Stock Exchange defaulters. 

About the end of the year (1884), the Massouw- 
Moshette party being victorious, a peace was arranged 
and boundary lines agreed to. 

Massouw gave farms to those who had helped him, 
and Van Niekerk, who had rendered the most valuable 
assistance of all, had no occasion to complain. 

The chief's territory was proclaimed an independent 
republic and called Stellaland, Massouw acting with 
Van Niekerk as chief administrator, Vryburg, which, it 
will be remembered, was recently treacherously sur- 
rended to the Boers, being tke chief town. 

The country to the north of this, formerly in the 
occupation of the defeated Montsioa, was proclaimed 
the independent republic of Goshen, pencilled out into 
farms and let to the volunteers, the best being allotted 
to the Dutch. 

_A little later, the arch-conspiratorg in this land-grab- 
bing arrangement quietly announced a Protectorate 
over the two mock republics, preparatory, of course, to 
annexing them to the Transvaal. 

The resistance offered by us was of the mildest 
possible description. The British resident, it is true, 
vigorously protested; but as England made no sign, 
Mr. Kruger presently proclaimed a Protectorate over 
these republics in question and gave them his blessing. 

Mr. il Rhodes, even at this time, had begun to 
make his power felt. His administration of the office 
of Treasurer-General had won him such golden opinions 


-an volunteers, 
ing, it is said, 
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that he was appointed Deputy-Commissioncr of Ie '...- 
analand. 
mined that the great province should not be filehed fiom 
us. Greatly alarmed at the 7 i mentee of so fertid- 
able a foc, President Kruger di 

confer with the great Englishman. 


So northwards Mr. Rhodes went, fully detey- 


spatched Mr. Jouber: vo 
“ Bechuanaland is the key of South Afriva,” eaid tie 


Boer. 


“T know it,” was the reply, “and that is why I do rot 


intend to let it go. I will deal with pou if you like.” 
i 


But as the Dutchman would not listen, Mr. Rhodes 


soucht out the farmers. 


“ You shall keep your farms,” he said, “and yey no 
taxes of any kind fur two years.” 
The Dutch at that time were 


VERY FOND OF MR. RHODES. 
They called him the man with the English head and tie 
Afvikander heart. What did it matter to them who 
their ruler was as long as no taxes were paid. 

Joubert grew exceedingly alurmed when he saw tle 
ground slipping under his feet. It cannot b> said that 
he fomented an uprising of the natives in the hope thit 
Cecil Rhodes would be killed, but it is a fact that an 
insurrection did break out and that Commander Betheli 
was shot. Nothing could have been more unfortunate 
for Mr. Kruger’s plans. This hated foe refused to 
budge, and demanded that an expedition be cent to 
assert the claims of Britain. 

The Government accordingly sent Sir Charles Warren 
with a well-equipped force of 0,000 men. Kruger would 
have fought, but the Transvaal was bankrupt, and 
Bechuanaland was placed under English protection. 

Now, here is a country fitted in every way to kecome 
the home of the Boers. It is close to the Transvaal. is 
as large as France, and could hold all the Boers fur the 
next hundred years 

No injustice would be done the Boers in asking them 
to transfer themselves to Bechuanaland, except a little 
expense. The Boers being fond of trekking, this 
would count for little. It a lovely climute and 
is purely a pastoral country. 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL COMPETITION NO. 13. 


As no competitor has sent a correct forecast of this week's 
matches, the <5u has been distributed in consolation gifts 
among the following number of persons :— 

W. FE. Nixon, Cambrian Cottage, Red Cross Street, Wolverhampton ; 
W. H. Prudge, Station Road, Sandown, I. of W.; J. Woods, 41 
Siarsted Street. Kennington ¢ urk, S.E. ; 5. Brown, Halstead House, 
Tilton, Leicester; G. A. Finch, 6v, St. Fillans Road, Catford, 8.E. ; 
H, Havers, 38 Springbank Koad, Hither Green, 8.E.; Miss N, Rich, 
Woolyack Inn, High Stie:t, Romford; 8S. H. Andrew, 8 Lorna 
Koad, Hove; G. Clemcnis, 60 May Strect, West Kensinrton ; 
Mrs, W. Bi » 18 Gideon Noad, Lavender Hill, 8.W.; A. T. Wood, 
183) Griffin d, Plumstead; T. Thompson, 138 Redheugh Road, 
Gateshend-on-Tyne ;_ G. Tallon, 5 Monk Stroet, Eleanor Koad, 
Woolwich; P. Todd, 35 The Drive, Thornton Heath: L. 
Theolald, 19 Pimhill Street, Toxteth, Liverpoul ; W. Nutbecem, 
Berkley Road, Fitzhugh, Southampton ; C. Radburn, 51 Stroud Street, 
Dover; H. Johnson, Gordon Villas, Whitstable; G. W. Woodhouse, 
Sunnydale, East Cosham; A. Coveney, 68 Barrington Road, Crouch 
End, N.; A. 8. Alldmdge, 241 London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; 


INSURANCE FOR 


WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


EN POUNDS will be by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND 

T GUARANTEE CORPORATION Ltd., of 40 to 44 Moorgate 

London, &.C., tothe heir or assign of any ;erson, over 

14 years of age and under 65, who dies within six weeks na the direct 

and sole result of an accident sustaincd within the limits of Great 

Britain and Ireland, whilet in the formance of his or her usual work, 
provided that the following conditions are complied with : 

1, The person desirous of benefiting by this Insurance Scheme must, 
as the cssence of the contract, have fi led up, cut out, and retained the 
FATAL ACOIDENT INGURANCE COUPON (which 2) ears each 
week in P,W.) for at least twelve consecutive weeks immediately before 
the accident. also 


below -) 
2. The of claim on his or her behalf, accompanied Ly the 
statement on or an = y pe 


twelve cou must reach p{ ce of T 
Corporation as above within seven days of the fatal termination of 
6 accident. 


te forwarded a 

thes ‘vee were actually filled 

ake teats Serpeaion ike. ts the pyeat ote 
as to the paymen' 

money is final, and when once the payment has been made, no chims 

as to its disposal can be considered. 

6. In the event of this offer being withdrawn, no claims for 
eccidents taking place after the expiration of one weck from the issue 
of the last coupon can be considere:!. 

Special Insurances are offered of £1 for thrce signed Coupons 
tue sections ae 23" to ois hipsed Coopost, waset siait 

ow 1S» 
conditions to ins above, = 
This Insurance entitles the holdcr to the benefit of, and is subject 
Ocean t and Guarantee Company 


is admitted to be the panment ofa promium 
print af the Act can an n at the Ofice of 


Football 
Skill Competition. 


consecutively we will make him a further present of 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


The football matches named opposite will Le }layed on Saturday, 
Decemter 1€th. To the competitor who names the correct result of all 
theso matcLes we will pay the sem of ONE HU} DRED POUNDS. 


Consolation Gijts, 


>= | 


FOOTBALL PRIZES of £1,000 and £100 and | 
WEEKLY GIFTS of £50. 


— >=! — i 
THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


. Coupons may Le sent either from P.W.or Pastimrr, Im the latter : 
s caper will be found valuable hints as to which side is likely to win, | 


2, Nobody must enter for this competition who will not abide by the 


Editor's decision as final. 


All coupons must reach us not Inter than Satorday, December 16th, ! 
* first poly Any envelope bearing a postmark Juter than Friday, 
December 15th, will be disqualified. 


titors should cut out the above couron, score it as directed, 

- rit their Dame and address in the i ea provided, and send to 
* FOOTBALL No. 16,” Pcarson’s Buildings, rictta Street, W.C, | 
| 


, All coupons are at senders’ risk, and if they go astray, from what- 
: ever cause, we do not accept responsibility. a 


Cc itors must attach their private address to their attempts. 

* No Leesie will be sent to eS aes, refreshment rooms, or | 
other place at which letters are called for, Attempts bearing such 

acdresses will be disquatitied. H 

t he taken asa condition of the competition that anybody | 

p omcting therein agrees to albide by the Editor's fihal decision, 7 | 


| 


If no competitor gives all the results FIFTY TOUNDS will be paid in ! 


£100 Prize Awarded Every Week, 


OR 


£50 in Censolation Gifte. 


SO SEES OOO4 OF CVOSSOOOOZOEE® 
if between row and the cicse of the fcottall seazcn any one | 
competitor wins the hundred pounds prize in full three times | 


_You should get the football coupon in Tastimes, It is the 
simplest thing of the kind. You have one forecast free and you 
may have as many more as you like at one peuny a time with this 
surprising discount, viz., that you may make nine extra attempts for 


. sixpence and eigbteen for one shilling 


Each copy of Pastimes contains a coupon available for eighte-n extra 
forecasts. “here is no need for you to send a ehilling to us fora she:t 
of twenty coupons, un css you prefer to do so, It will come cheaperand 
Fave the trouble of letter-writing to buy a copy of Pastimss and fll in 
the coupon for just as mans attempts as you care to make, 


Footbali Coupon No. 16. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, December 16th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club. Fora draw 
don't cross out either. 


1 Preston North End wv 2 Burnley. 
3 Notts Forest v 4 Liverpool. 
5 Glossop v 6 Aston Villa. 
7 Stoke wv 8 Newcastle United, 
9 Sunderland v 10 Sheffield United. 
11 West Bromwich Albion v 12 Manchester City. 
13 Everton v 14 Notts County. 
15 Blackburn Rovers v 16 Bury. 
17 Derby County v 18 Wolverhampton Wand. 
19 Lincoln City v 20 Burslem Port Vale. 
21 Newton Heath v 22 Middiesbrough. 
23 New Brighton v 2 Leicester Fosse. 
25 Southampton v 26 Thames Ironworks, 


27 Millwall v 28 Portsmouth. 
29 Lianelly v 30 Swansea. 
31 North v 32 South (R.U.). 
Aame........ wovccsseceeeseoesees 
Address ...... eoeees 


csooneenenseeseeeetssansesoesassecens || 
S00 tes eet e+ 80 8ee OORT OS CSSSEOEERSOESES HESS 4+ OSH EOE SEES E OES reese ee. I 


ee 
CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
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THE EMPEROR AND THE CROWN 
PRINCE OF JAPAN.* 


By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


No dynasty of rulers in all the world is as old as that 
of Japan. The present Emperor, whose name is Mutsu 
Hito, which means gentle or peaceful man, was born on 
November the 3rd, 1852. ; 

Until our time the Japanese monarchs lived in Kioto, 
and were called Mikados. This name means Honourable 
Gate of Sublime Porte, an idea associated with the 
Turkish and Egyptian Pharaoh's title. All the 
Mikados, except the present one, lived in Kioto or in 
the region near this ancient capital city, which cele- 
brated last year the eleven hundredth anniversary of its 
foundation. 

Mutsu Hito was born at Kioto, and is the one hundred 
and twenty-first in the line of Emperors of “ Everlastin 
Great Japan.” He grew up in the oy oay and play: 
amid the pretty gardens and beautiful fish-ponds of the 
“ Blossom Capital,” and on November 10th, 1860, was 
named the Heir Apparent. 

For seven years longer he continued under his tutors 
and governors, and then, on February 13th, 1867, became 
Mikado on the death of his father; he was then but 
sixteen years of age. 

In western countries monarchs are crowned, and the 
ceremonies of induction into office are called “ corona- 
tion.” In the land of the Rising Sun there is no crown 
or sceptre, and these names and things have no meaning 
to the people; yet very striking and impressive rites 
attend the ascension to the throne. 

What are called the crown jewels of Japan are three 
sacred emblems of authority—a_mirror, a c ball, 
anda sword. These have been handed down through 
hundreds of years, and, as the common people think, 
were brought from Heaven over 2,500 years ago, when 
the first ancestors of the Japanese race 


DESCENDED FROM THE CLOUDS 
ona high mountain in Satsuma. Proceeding northwards, 
they conquered the whole Asehipelse?, subdued the 
Aborigines, and located their capital first at Nara and 
then at Kioto. 

When the boy-emperor, in 1868, was taken into the 
sacred shrine of the palace and presented with the two- 
edged sword, the star-shaped mirror, and the crystal 
globe—all of them taken out of their gold brocade cases 
and exposed to view—he was saluted as the successor of 
the Heaven-descended line of rulers. 

It was ata time of great political changes that the 
young ruler began hisreign. The ‘‘ Tycoon,” which our 
fathers used to hear a good deal about, had resigned. 
The feudal system, with its 300 or so petty principali- 
ties into which Japan was divided, was to be swept 
away, and a parliament and government like those of 
European countries were to be established. 

So, in the great castle of Nijo, in Kioto, the young 
ruler took an oath by which he promised that laws 
should be made, and public measures be decided by 
public opinion. After he entered office, the era was 
named “ Meiji,” or enlightened peace. 

In 1869 he was married to the Empress Haruko. He 
changed his residence and the national capital from 
Kioto to Yedo. This old city means “ bay-door,” 
because it opens out on the bay—Ye, like a door, and 
do ; but it had never been the national capital. 

After the Emperor had made it his seat of govern- 
ment, it became a “ Kio,” and hence was named Tokio, 
or Eastern capital. 

When I lived in Tokio, engaged in the Imperial Uni- 
versity, the Emperor wore the old-fashioned costume of 
red and white silk, with 

WIDE FLOWING TROUSERS 
or divided skirts, and a long-sleeved white robe. 

{ once had the pleasure of an audience in the throne- 
room, and of looking upon his countenance from a short 
distance. I saw him also many times, in his carriage 
upon tke streets, on the parade ground at military 
reviews, and during his visits to the University. 

On the day of audience in the palace his nobles, 
attendants, and re officers were dressed in rich padded 
silk robes of all colours and patterns, magnificent and 
gorgeous in theextreme. On their heads were various 
sorts of black caps, made of shining lacquered paper, 
and looking like stove lids, bricklayers’ trowels, iron 
saucers, or black bricks tilted on their skull to 

The Emperor bad on a tight-fitting black ue, in 
which was set a great high strip of gold which swayed 
in the air about fifteen inches from his scalp. His 
throne was a massive chair fronted at the base by two 
lion-like or dog-like images of solid gold. These were 
said to be emblematic of the ancient conquest of Korea 
by the Empress Jingu. They were called Korean inu. 

Now all this is changed. The Emperor wears the 
usual dress of kings and emperors in Europe. The 
Empress and her Jadies have udopted the fashions of 
Paris. Japanese officeis of the army and navy, official 
servants of the Government, and thousands of Japanese 
in all classes of tociety dress like Europeans. 

Of twelve children born to the Emperor—fite sons 
and seven daughters—only one bas lived, and he is now 
the hate to the throne. 


* Copyright in tle United 8 ates of America by Perry Mason 
and Co. 


SHORT STORIES Christmas Double Number will surpass itself this year. 


Japan's ruler is no longer called Mikado, but 


Emperor, for when the seat of Government was 
removed from Kioto to Tokio, the grand old title, 


which itis a pity the Japanese do not keep, became 
obsolete. ; 

The reason was that it seemed to remind them of the 
old time when the Mikados were hermits shut off from 
the world, and when the Tycoon had the real power, 
and the ruler in Kioto had little to do with 
government. When, howe ‘Brel, lighthouse, 
nation, with army, navy, . Pp . 
i Hillrw er the chief raler not only 
reigned, term Mikado seemed 
too small for ambitious Japan which had treaties with 
twenty nations. 

Te Banerot's son kas a name which, pacing | to 
Japanese customs, is, as to one half of it, taken from 
his father’s. He has also a title which belongs to all 

rinces who have Imperial blood in their veins. 
fall name, therefore, is Yoshi Hito, Haru no miya; that 
is, literally, or excellent man, temple of the spring- 
time. Yoshi means good, Hito means man, Haru means 
spring, no is the preposition of, and miya means temple 


or 

e was born August 3ist, 1879, on the same day and 
month as the little Queen of Holland, Wilhelmina, but 
one year earlier. is coincidence is all the more 
interesting to recall since, during all the time Japan 
was shut from the world from about 1620 to 1868, the 
Dutch were the only people allowed to have residence 
in and trade with ig al 

The little Prince ep ir one who had_ been 
chosen heir-apparent to the throne. This was Prince 
Arisugaw Takehito, a young cousin who had been 
adopted by the Emperor in 

THE ABSENCE OF ANY DIRECT HEIRS. 

When he was eight years old, Yoshi Hito was elected 
Crown Prince. On his father's birthday, November 
3rd, 1889, the little fellow was, with all due rank and 
ceremony, decorated with the Grand Insignia of the 
Order of the Chrysanthemum. None but emperors, 
kings, and imperial princes receive this mark of high 
a and of the Japanese emperor's gracious favour. 
The promising boy was also made an ensign of Infantry 
in the Imperial Bodyguard. 

One of the first journeys he was allowed to go upon 
was to the wonderfully beautiful place called Nikko, 
about a hundred miles north of Tokio. Here are high 
mountains, deep lakes, mighty waterfalls, and the tomb 
of Iyeyasu, probably the greatest ruler of Japan, who 
died in 1616. By his own genius, and that of his 
successors, peace was kept in the empire for over 250 


ears. 

One of the marvellous things I saw when I was in 
Nikko was a cat, carved in wood by the famous left- 
handed carver, Jingiro, that seemed 80 really alive that 
I expected every moment to have it jump down upon 
me. There I nearly killed a great white snake, over 
eight feet long, just narrowly missing him with a big 
stone... There, too, I saw a dozen or fifteen monkeys 

laying the most ridiculous pranks under the big water- 
a4 One old daddy monkey, with a big grey beard, was 

HOLDING A YOUNG MONKEY-CUB 
under the shower-bath, while the chattering of the 
mother monkey and her baby were doleful to hear. 

No doubt when young Prince Haru went to Nikko, 


with many friends as well as his elders and 
ians, he saw the = bridge over the 

chasm, the wonderful cat, and ps the monkeys, as 

well as the splendid carvings, altars, and works of art. 

Had Prince Haru been born in Kioto, like his ances- 
tors, he would have grown up in long sleeves and skirts 
that look to us like a girl’s dress. But living in Tokio, 
in the days of Selographes railways, Parliament, and the 
wonderful things of New Japan, he wears clothes like 
those of our own sibs 

He is rather a democratic young fellow and enjoys 
life. He attends the Nobles’ School and recites in the 
classes just like other boys. 

His father, the Emperor, not only watches carefull 
over his education and training, but is anxious that his 
son shall not be spoiled. I have heard, frcm one of the 
gentlemen who was the prince's private instructor, that, 
whenever any one, even a noble of high rank ora dis- 
tinguished person, 

ATTEMPTS TO FLATTER PRINCE HARU, 
his father shows signs of displeasure. The Emperor does 
not want his son spoiled by unearned praise. No one 
more than the good and earnest ruler Mutsu Hito him- 
self knows how eerious will be the path of his 
successor on the throne. He wants his son to know the 
reality of things, and not to be weakened by thoughtless 
adulation, or imposed upon, either by oily-tongued 
people who have an end to gain, or by well-meaning 
persons who are thinking they are doing the right thing 
in scattering their praise too freely. Benianie 


Franklin’s autobiography has been translated and 
widely read in Japan, and it is probable that the 
Emperor understands people who have “an axe to grind.’ 
ost of the young prince’s life at Court has been 
nt in the palace and grounds, in the heart of Tokio. 
ere are the most lovely gardens, fish ponds, grand old 
trees, beautiful views, with every ities in the way of 
saddle horses, play grounds, and toys that a boy can 
a a ret pee hese Mb no Miya is nearly 
sixteen years old. his chi 's things 
much lett behind. si Ge at 


Sixty-four pages, profuszly illustrated. 
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He is learning more and more, not only lancu:.., .; 
science and mathematics, but also milftary drill an { ;),. 
more active outdoor Three years ago, .:, 
November 3rd, he was promoted to the full rank .; 
lieutenant in the Im Body Guard. 

His father insists that he shall be diligent in learn, 
all the cole bt ts ialways ask he was an 
ensign was 0 always at review and on meetin, 
his superior officers in the Palace grounds, to salut. 
them, and this is still his daily custom. To every 
captain, major, colonel, and general, he duly lifts 1.\; 
hand or cap when off duty. At reviews, he makes tlic 
usual “present” by holding up his sword held fit 
between his eyes, af waving it off and down 
to the right. 

Usually, at his daily play at school, he wears tiia 
ordinary clothes of a boy, but on special occasions |,o 
puts on his military uniform. This, besides the trousers 
with a stripe at the side, consists of a jacket, wit! lis 
rank marked on the shoulder straps, and a military 
with a star on the band in front. The soldiers 1:1 
officers of the regular army have a aera band around 
the cap, but those of the Imperial ly Guard hives 
red band. In China, 

THE IMPERIAL COLOUR IS YELLOW, 

in Japan it is red. 

This Imperial Guard is the crack corps of the wli'y 
army, and numbers over 7,000 men. It has its hei. 
quarters in Tokio, and consists of picked men ind 
officers, who are the very best in character and alvility 
that Japan can fornish. Proud indeed aro the gu:ir.. 
men of their little Imperial lientenant. 

To further look after the young Reinse's educati. n 
and the ceremonies which belong to the Court, there i; 
a particular office or bureau consisting of five officers of 
high rank, and these, on State occasions, arrange tho 
onder of procedure. | c : 

oung prince’s peta, sporte, amusements. and 
haléts are under the direct eye of his father, or his 
servants and officers, but on A og days and festive 
occasions, the high officers of T Shiki, or Im. 
perial Oversight of the Princes of the Blood, are per-ons 
of vast importance. 

ls the young prince himself understands tl.o 
value of etiquette and propriety, he is fond of fun «nd 


IF YOU PLAY FOOTBALL, SIGN THE 
COUPON ON THE FRONT PAGE. 


476 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance bolds good for any number of claims to tie 
extent of £2,000—not for one only. £2,000 specially 
guaran’ by the Ocran AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE Cokrora- 
TION Lim1TED, 40, 42, and 44 bg ee, xr iege London, E.C., to 
whom notice of c! , under the following conditions, must !13 
sent within seven days to the above address. Insurance ti-hei, 
applicable to passenger trains in Great Britain and Irelsii, 
issued under section 88 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantca 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


tative of any 
deceased was an 
of season and 


aceident, 
on the first jar, 
signa’ 


the accideut be given within three 8 of its occurrence. 

One Hun Pounds will be to whomsoever the Editor of 
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first page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usaal sicnitii 
written in ink or on the space provided at the foot, and thi: 
death occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that nti 
was given of such accident to the said Corporation at above adir-s. 
within three days of its cc:urrence. 

The above conditions are the es:ence of the contract. 

This insurance holds for the oe week of issue only. 111 
oe the holder to 1 —— of, and Is subject to, the conte) 4 

* Ocean Accident jwarantee Company, Limited, Act,’ 
1890, Risks No. 2 and 3, : 

The Purchase of this publication is admitted to be the paymen! 4 
Premium under Sec. 34 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be sven’ "' 
office of this Journal, cr of the said Corporation. No mean rene 
on more than one Coupon Ticke! of this in respect of the same s'-. 
tety a 
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tion for Fi a eaengen. or 
to the pies cover: 4 by their 
suabecripti: paper the: reson. 
ate sy Scsary, $0 few ord mts receipt to the 
cortificate yoent in bale 


BEQUEST FORM. 
DEC. 16th, ai See 
1809, 


Uf thte space te wt Wrveereecenceocccsessecsseseeseeser tee reeresceeseers® : 
on er erened : Wy. LY money 8) ble under my insusaner 
tip bof handicg in Fearscn’s Weekly. 
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likes plenty of boy companions. Some say that he is 
the most unt man in Tokio. Neverthe- 
Jess, when any of his small boy-companions goes too 
far in familiarity with him, he is very apt to assert his 
importance a8 the heir of the oldest throne in the 
world. 7 bee 
During the great war with China, in which Ja 

sent one hundred thousand men to the Continent of 
Asia, and called out another hundred thousand to be 
ready in camp for emergencies, the Emperor was busy 
from dawn to near midnight, eve day for months. 
He lived the most of the time at Hiroshima, absorbed 
in the severe labours, yee his armies, and directing 
affairs, so that he and his Imperial son did not see us 
much of each other as usual. 
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AFTER. a girl has employed all her arts in landing a 
husband, it gratifies her to read in the papers that she 
was “led to the altur.” 

—s- fe 

Tom: “He wanted to ma Miss Iuherit, and | 
declared that it was colely an affagt of the heart.” | 

Jack: “ And when her father was financially ruined | 
what effect did it have on him?” 

Tom: “ Heart failure.” 

eS ae 

Gus Snosperty (who has prolonged his evening call 
until nearly midnight): “ Parroths are very amuthing | 
cweetures, Miss Bondclipper, and very sagacious. I | 
thaw one at a lady’s house one day, and he thaid: * Big 


“CLEAN” COMPETITION. 


A sterezoscore has been fo:warded to each of the 
following : 


A. J. Auders-n, Hove, Sussex; A. B. Lamb, Hamilton, N.B.: JE. 
Hoknes, Forest Ga'e, E.; 1). Black, co. Westwater, Glas 


H.1 m, Gt. Yar orth; R.'T. Coates, Tamwerth; R.A. Ranh 
Wiw ledon, S.W,: FP. ‘I’. 'Townsea', Sh field; F.W. Finch, Cove: 
W.. foeli rh, N.W.; J. Harris n, Northumber'and; G. nebinser 


Larescier; GF. N bury, Mutley ; Miss 8. Lord, Rochdale ; A. H. 
Applin, Wo vert n, Bucks, 


‘RESULT OF 


Yet is it evident that Yoshibito learned a good deal fool, go home, go home !’” 
about Korea and China during the war, andthathe| “ Well, and did you go?” 
will be thereby better enabled, should he ever fill the ——E— 


throne of Japan, to rule his empire. It is more than i . 
ahable that be wiliauake wendy are Slangpen tn A veERy bald-headed customer had just 


' ai Beats . following : 
apan, which is already 2 changed that we, who | dinner, when he suddenly called te waiter, and pointed 
y' 


‘Pomber it in the ol to a hair in the soup. 
re’ 


s, can hardly believe the 
transformation real. 


waiter, 
(Next week : “ THE HOLIDAY MAKING OF THE SPANISH f 


ROYAL FAMILY.” By Arthur Houghton.) doubt, my good fellow, no doubt.” 


This Season’s parcels eclipse ail 
previous efforts. Undoubtedly tho 
climax of the century. Every reacer 
should send at once for our 


THE STENOTYPER. 
The new 
SHORTHAND MACHINE, 
Automatic. Anyone can 
learn it insixweeks, 
Address 
THE STENOTYPER LTD., 
22,23,Laurence Pount- 
ney Lane, London, E.C 
i 


1 tah) 
IHAIST 


PUSTOMERS DELICHTED. MOTHINC BETTER COULD BE WISHED FOR. SELLINC BY THOUSANDS. [HAND ORGANS. 


$ More than Five Shillingsworth of ARTISTIC S ¥ Lor a 
d SEASONAB 


E NOVELTIES. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 


Never before has such a shillingsworth been offered. 
You get the whole of the following splendid assortmcnt—a most charming selection of 
EIGHTEEN CHRISTMAS AND NEW VEAR CARDS, 
Bisteen of which are most choice folding designs to the value of “d., Sd. & 4d. each, including 


CHOICE JEWELLED FOLDING AND TRIFOLD CARDS. 
The majority are from the works of Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Son. 


HUMOROUS NODDING CARD. 
Very amusing figure constructed to recogniie strangers. 
A Stady in BLACK AND WHITE. Superior folding embossed card. 
For the yma on peter Swingirg figures. They are relable, nce and penicet. 
neverly constructed folding-card. Subject: RIDING can be mide to appear DRIVING. I Pg SE Hecate 
Two sensational COMIC CARDS. “Real Scotch.” 8; goldnianted. 186, Mor 
Heart design—PRETTY FLORAL TRIBUTE, snake a compkte runge of 
ith lady and gentleman's hand, constracted to separate and clasp, with suitable giectings. | g% vin 7 aitte ane 
AT MORE? Yes, lastly, but in no way least is our ANNUAL FREE Girt com- is \ ihtain our pens from your stu- 
ising a Pretty and Novel F. Card, beautifully got up. Floral sprays on elie back- . tic ner, or send P.O. direct to 
und to imitate Maltese Lace. Words by Clifton Bingham. Indeed, a very choice carl. gag <> Surge, Warren & Ridgley 
ty Presents, @ fascinating assortment that, if bousut in the ordinary way, m8 Or Barre ne 
would cost at least Five Shillings. 
he whole of the above will be sent on receipt of P.O. for 1s. and 2 stamps todefray 
postage ; or two differently assorted parcols, P.O., 2s., and 3d. for Parcel Post. 
shopkeepers should sead for Wholesale Catalogue and Samples of Christmas 
Cards and Novelties, &c., post free 3 stamps. Cheapest House in London. 


JOHN THRIDGOULD & CO., 
8 & 20 Sidney Street, Commercial Road, London, E. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


“UNDOUBTED PURITY AND STRENGTH.” 


Traie Mark. 


Te BRITISH’ STYLOGRAPHIC 
PENS 


(made by Rntish workmen) Lave stood 
the test of public opinion for 10 ycrr’. 


“ MASTA” pire, 


Yen do not know what @ cool and dry 
— smoke 
Teally is. 


a2 vat he Seba BREEDS SEE 


CO., Dept. 2, 153 Pleet Street, 


i fos Piet beet Lomo 
1 FREE! 
REE! FREE! ' 


A BEAL SILVER WATCH will be sent by 
return Regitered Letter Post to each and every 
who sends for one +f our Lady’s cr Gent's 

berts, price le. éd., and gee the correct answer to 
the following question. Name the following three 


places 
BLY’T, L°VE’O'L, GLAS’0°. 


that the Silver Watch wil! he 
Rtg gt al of pest, along with the Chain, 
im: ly we receive your is. 64. and 
* xo une.tablished husincss of thirty-five years’ 
way thee Watches 
further evtend «ur 
will 

our A 


Iberts > 
for the above ekill competition. 
PACTURING JEWELLERS 


* Where did that come from ?” he demanded. 2 
“It must be monsieur’s,” replied the obsenious © Park, C 


| THE “WAR-MEDAL” COMPETITION. 


Tue prize of One Guinca has heen awarded to Mr. Jos. 
Prrcivat, of 166 Oldham Road, Ashton-under-Ly ne, 
A gold-plated pencil-case has Leen sent to cach cf the 


begun his 


W. R. Scott, Shaften Hine, Crachead, Chester-le-Strect GW, 
Cooper, 22 Sauley ‘ierae , Lisburn Real, Belast: G. PL Derhoin, 
wt Road, Freer; H.W. Du ton, D rby Co cass. Queena 

hester; P.Chesue. 1} Alva Piace, Edinburgh; Lt.-Col A.W, 
Mans rgb, Marlacoo Jiuts-, Vortadown, co. Arash; R. Blain, Re - 


§ “ heur Huse, Colw Lav; W.S. Mern, 98 St. Mu St ect, C rb; 
The customer, evidently much flattered, replied: “ No 1'5 Garden Pl sl, au sige ere 


J... Bull, 5 Garden Place, Stafiird; J. Reaveiey, 5 Lyon Sirect, 
Tynemouth, 


The ‘‘Express’’ 


Sterling Silver 


50 [- | Euglish Lever 
£2. 10s. Od. 


You have only to ecnd §/- to sta:t with, J.G. Graves will then forward this Macnificent 
Timekceper, fitted with all the most Modern Improvements, ard Warrantcd tcr Seven 
Yeare, It is Guaranteed Genuine British Manutacture throughout, and fitted into Massive 
Sterling Silver Hallmarked Cases, 


If you are satisfied with the watch, you complete the purchase in nine more monthly 

yments of 8/-. If vou are not satisfied, return the watch. and your deposit will be 

Mietantly refunded. No“ buying a fig ina poke.” You are are absolutely satieficd or you 
do not part with a copper. 


Send for J. G Graves’ Large Illustrated Cata of Watches, Jeweilery, Clocks, 
Electro Siiver-plate Cutlery, &c., &c. Sent Free and assiage Paid on receipt of postcard. 


Do you want to increase your inceme? _J. G, Graves is offering good te:n:s for the 
introduction of customers. tite for particulars. 


d c GRAVES Dept. 23» Division Street, 
e s 9 


SHEFFIELD. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


! CIGARES oe 


ourne SOrtans Jor Cicanerres wit ROBO 
SLSTINMBALS OF THTIR VALUE FROM CON LSS ASQUTED, 
CUE MEDICATED SWORE , IMMEDATELY FUMVED. | 
eS 
ASTHMA, WHEEZING, 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


Of all Chemists, box cf 35, 2.6, cr Post Free, 
WILCOX & CO., 83 Mortimer Street, Lonion, W. 


ee ————— 

fo, Permanent, and Warranted Cure for Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Sores of all 
Sekar Serotuie, Scurvy, Eczema, Bal Legs, aud all Skin and Blood Discuser, we cap with 
confidence recommend ; 


CLARKE’S BLOOD MIXTURE. 


It is certainly the finest Blood Purifier that science and medical skill have l-roucht to 

It has stool the test for 30 years, and the thousands of won lerful cures effc.e 1 by it 

it as one of the most extraordinary medicines of modern times, Sold by 

chemists, &c., throughout the word, at 2s. Od. per bottle. Beware of worthics- :mitutious 
and substitutes. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


. A Pace More ParTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 


ISoBEL trill be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters. so far as apace 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HOME NoreEs. 


Save all Cold Vegetables, pom, aan 


potatoes and plenty of pepper and salt. 


in a child may often be re- 
A Case of C OUP jieved by applying to the 
chest a strip of folded flannel wrung out in very hot 


water. 
7 ° th ghi 
To Polish Collars and Cuffs weil> 4 
proper iron is necessary. It is an expensive item, I con- 
sider, but one that repays the outlay. (Reply to VIOLET.) 


. Prepare a fowl as for boiling, 
Broiled Forel. out o' the backbone, and 
press the bird quite flat. 


Season with pepper, salt, and 
a little chopped onion. Put it into a frying-pan, and 
fry on both sides. Take it out and brush over with 
egg. Dip into breadcrumbs, piace it upon a gridiron 
over a clear fire and broil a light brown. 


Remore Stains from Silver Plate thus: 
Steep the plate in soap leys for the space of four hours, 
then cover it with whiting moistened with methylated 
spirit, and dry it by the fire. After which, rub off the 
whiting, polish it with dry bran, and the spots should 
not only have disappeared, but the plate look exceed- 
ingly bright. 


yeas R by this 
Make Your Cloth Waterproof srocess : 
Take of powdered alum and sugar of lead each half an 
ounce, and stir them into a gallon of rain water; when 
the mixture is clear, pour off the liquid. Immerse the 
cloth in this for twenty-four hours, then dry it in the 
air and press it. This cloth will be uninjured in colour 
or texture, and will stand any amount of rain to which 
you are likely to be exposed. (Reply to BUTTERFLY.) 


To Clean Oil Paintings, tt * fe pote 


each in half; just damp with a little cold water, and rub 
the surface of the painting; cut off a slice when the 
surface is dirty and continue rubbing. As the process 
continues, the lather should be wiped off with a dam: 

sponge. When the whole surface is cleaned, wash 

with clean water (the chill being taken off), and then 
rub gently with silk or cotton wool. (Reply to Sa1Lor.) 


Railway Pudding. pire of othe 


and a cupful of white granulated sugar ; add to this the 
well-beaten yolk of one egg and a cupful of milk. 


Work well together, and flavour with any essence 
desired. Mix a ea teaspoonful of ing-powder 
with two cupfuls of flour, and gradually add to the 


mixture. Bake in an oblong tin. When cooked, divide 
in two, spread one half with jam, and press the other 
lightly on it. Some of this mixture might be baked in 
small patty-pans for teacakes, 

Boil one ounce of hops 


Home-Made Yeast. jn haifa gullinio€ watee, 


strain through a cloth, and when nearly cold add four 
ounces of sugar and two teaspoonfuls of salt. Let this 
stand for twenty-four hours, then add one pound and 
a half of potatoes, boiled and mashed. Stand another 
twenty-four hours, strain it again and put into bottles. 
While making, stir constantly and keep it near the fire. 
Always shake well before using. This will keep 

for several weeks if stood in a cool place. It should be 
allowed to ferment well in making, and then be tightly 
corked. If you had given me your address, I could 
have ue you further details. (R:ply to Hovuss- 
WIFE. 


Christmas Games | 
Christmas Forfeits | 
Christmas Charades | 


—21, Bjoo—_—_ 


If you want to have a really jolly Christmas, don’t fail to 
place your order for this little booklet at once. It will be 
presented free to the purchasers of “ HOME NOTES,” pub- 
lished December 23rd (dated December 30th), so you will have 
it ready for Yuletide. The number of ‘HOME NOTES” 
mentioned above will be ONE PENNY as usual. The Sup- 
plement is our Christmas present to our readers. There is 
bound to be an enormous demand, for the booklet fills along- 
feit want, so place your order at once, or you are sure to be 
disappointed. If your newsagent will not get it for you, order 
it direct from ‘“‘HOME NOTES” Office, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and send an extra penny for postage. 


Price 
ONE 
PENNY. 


Boiled Rice, should have each grain distinct. 
When Beating Eggs for a Pudding, 
add the sugar to them, and not to the other ingredients. 


: can be improved 
Your Discoloured Teeth greatly by 


cleaning two or three times a week with very finely- 
powdered charcoal. Every night and morning use ; 
good tooth soap or a powder composed of carbonate : 
soda, prepared chalk, and orris root, all finely powdered. 


(Reply to SNAP.) 4 1 
ith a flanne 
To Clean Carpets. RB Orn, and after- 


wards rub the carpets dry with clean cloths: Two 
gallons of water, into which half a pound of soft soap 18 
dissolved and four ounces of liquid ammonia. Take a 
clean surface of the flannel constantly, and only do a 
small piece at a time. 

lf tea-leaves, 


Brushing Felt Carpets. squeezed dry and 
scattered on the floor before sweeping, do not answer 
your purpose, dry some common salt thoroughly in 
the oven, and scatter it over the carpet before sweeping. 
Care must Le taken to brush the salt up entirely, or the 
felt will get stained with damp. (Reply to Dopo.) 

. such as you 

Rust on Steel Fire-Irons gescribe, will, 5 
doubt, yield to this treatment. First rub the whole 
surface with paraffin, then with sweet oil, and let them 
remain with the oil on them for two days. Afterwards 
scour with unslacked lime finely powdered until all spots 
disappear. Before putting your fire-irons away for an 
length of time, wrap each separately in something wool- 
len, old or rew, and pack away inadry place. (Rep’y 


to C.) 
j . First let the grain soak from nine 
On Hominy ? to twelve kours, in tepid water on 
the stove. Do not add salt during this process. Then 
boil it thoroughly in milk or water, witha little salt, 
and turn into a pie-dish. When cold, cut into thin slices, 
fry it in egg and breadcrumbs -and eat with meat; 
try it also cut into slices, and browned under the meat. 
For a hominy pudding, soak the grain, and then boil it 
till tender ina double sauce-pan. Place in a greased 
aes: put a little butter on the top and cook till 


rowned. (Reply to A. TALBOT.) 
Ingredients: one pound patent 


Sultana Cake. flour, three-quarters of a pound 
of sultanas, six ounces of granulated sugar, three ounces 
of butter, three ounces of clarified dripping, one ounce 
of candied peel, a saltspoonful of cinnamon, and the 
same quantity of ground ginger, two ears, thoroughly 
beaten and added to half a pint of milk. When the 
dry ingredients are all well mixed together with the 
hands, take a wooden spoon and by degrees heat in the 
milk and eggs. Place in a greased tin, and bake in a 
ae oven till thoroughly cooked. (Reply to A. 

'ALBOT. 


) 

. 5 will be 
Excellent Christmas Puddings ¥* aawith 
these ingredients, if all be carefully prepared and 
mixed, placed in basins full to the brim, covered with 
greased paper, then with a pecsine cloth, and boiled 
consecutively for ten hours. Raisins, currants, flour and 
suet threequarters of a pound of each, half a pound of 
fine white breadcrumts, two eggs, half a pound of 
treacle, and a teuspoonful of ginger. Warm the 
treacle, add a little milk into a wineglassful of brandy. 
Mix all the ingredients together in a les e basin, and let 

all stand till next day, when the puddi 
made. (Reply to Eton WIFE.) 


‘ This should te done in the 

To Cure Hams. winter months only. It is 
generally safer to begin pickling at the end of October. 
Let the ham hang for three days after it is cut. 
Prepare the pickle by pounding and sifting one pound 
of salt, two ounces of saltpetre, one drachm of cochineal, 
one pound of very ccarse suger, and a very few cloves 
of eschalot. Mix these ingredients well together, put 
them in a frying-pan over a clear fire, stir: ing the whole 
until it becomes a little warm but not melted. Then rub 
the ham all over with it before a strong, clear fire 
until it becomes a fine red. Then let stand two 
days in a ham any when a gill of cold spring water 
must be sprinkled over it. Tae it remain two days 
more, after which rub it frequently and turn % 
every duy fora month, then drain it for twenty-four 
hours. Afterwards hang the ham ina chimney where 
wood is burnt till well dried. Those who live in the 
country will find some cottager who will gladly hang the 
hams in his chimney for a trifle, and in town a baker 
will often dry them. The ham, when once dried should 
be wrapped in clean Paper, put into a bag and hung up. 
er all ; 


During summer weat A 
’ roel 
PRIL, 


ngs should be 


dried meats should be watched 
to see that they are not 
getting uttacked by flies. 
(Reply to PickLED Pork.) 


SLSESls 
Sszas 


when cooked and properly dried, | 


HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS, 


Under this heading we intend to reply fo letters v1, 


jects connected with the investment of money. We shu! - ; 


careful consideration to erery que:tion submitted. 1... 
Letters to be answered in the next possible issue must jus} 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning «i. 
addressed to the Investment Editor, “ Pearson's Wie!) 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : 

“ Havine decided what shares to buy,” say many if... 
correspondents, “to whom should I give instructiuns-~ |- 
is necessary to employ a broker who is a member of ; . 
Stock Exchange. You must get an introduction tu | ; 
and then either call or write. If you want advice, « ... 
explicitly how much money you have to invest and \.: 
rate of interest you require. He will then suggest cr: ; 
stocks to you; but, of course, it must depend upon your. ° 
to make the final selection. You should send a cl, 
when it is asked for, always providing that it is nt . 
advertising broker, and you neéd trouble about noti.:: - 
else. 
A coop way for thoge who live in the country, an ; 
are, therefore, too remote from London to be able to |. 
an eye on Stock Market changes, is to go to the local |. 
the manager of which will always arrange the invest... ;- 
of money for his customers. This, however, is not a ci. 
way of doing it, as banks employ brokers, who have tu |. 
them half the commission, so that the dearest rate; 
charged. : 

Desentt Bes rank first for dividends and capital. ; 
are, therefore, the safest issue of a company in whi: i. - 
invest; then come the preference, and, last, the ordi: 
shares. Ordinary dividends are often much bigger 1); 
preference interest; but the latter has always to be}: - 
vided for first. The meaning of preference shares ist) :t 
they have precedence of the ordinary 5 

Tue best. investment for this week is North-Fa-t.:» 
Consols; the best speculative investment is Mexi in 
National “A”; the best speculation is Chartercds. '1j., 
North-Eastern Railway is doing a splendidly-increa-:),- 
business, and its earnings are going ahead, so t).:: 
higher dividends may be expect The Mex:un 
National Railroad is the test of the Mexican li:...., 
and is an English company, and, owing to revert 
developments, there is reason to expect hi! - 
prices. Chartereds are the coming craze and will su; 
stand at a much bigger price within the next few meuti. ; 
of course they pay no dividend. 

Tue British South Africa Company, which is ti» 
Cha: tered, is bringing out debentures for the railway fri 
Vryburg to Great Fish Bay at the beginning of th: 
New Year. Thero are other South African Railway issuvs 
impending. 

EKIN Syndicate shares are much too high and much to 

dangerous to be bought. They are controlled by a specu!:- 
tive group, which might of course at any moment find it 
suitable to check the rise. . 
Nogro._k AND WESTEEN RaILBoAD common shares stan.l- 
ing at about 28, are not at all a bad little purchase, as tle 
line is doing well, and is expecting to pay a dividend be!ore 
long. The par value is 50. But it must be under-tiid 
that they are speculative, 


— == 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 

“ C, H.""—The bank is only a loan office in disguise. —-*' Gatii i) ." 
—See reply to “ C. H.”"——" Scotta.""—Goldfields of British Cojuni.a 
shares should be sold.——“ Iawosco.”’—You can invest £500 to adsant 
age in Kent Waterworks.——"* Bozr.”"— We will adopt your suzy: sti. 
—"x. . Z."—The New York Life Office is quite suuui. 
“A. E. A.’’—You can find something better than the New shares 
“W.S. H.”—Invest your m in London and North-Western Kk... 
way Ordinary stock.—* J. C."—See repl: e 
“A.RB."—You had better not 8s} eculate.——“T. m 
your Yorkshire Laundries.——" R. O. W.""—You cannot do tetterth i: 
« bartereds.——“‘ H. G.’’—Bovril Deferred shares are a fairly ¢-! 

ulative investment.——‘* B. G. W."’—You cannot cash 
lend warrants except th a broker.——"“E. W. D."—h:.; 
your Sulphide Corporations ; but sell your Rhodesian Golifie!d< 
“W. W."—You should write to the & of tne Canatlian ft. :! 
Supply Association——“ A. P.""—You should not invest your monies ° 
House Property shares.——‘‘ R, T.""—You could not buy Rank +1. 
without your husband's cc nsent.——“ V. G. J.""—Pears’ Soup xi - 
are a good enough investment." G. W. L.”—The Natioual B11 


our ds 
” 


pa 's gh = 
“J.B. L.'’—Denver Prefs. are the best of the four stocks subuitt) 1. — 
Ve IM pres. od 
cK." Klipfents 5 
Estates are not an investment, but a speculation.—— D. 5. M 
a Unified Fae J. Go" Sickness 


d to ho . J. G. 
Accident is a sound enough concern.——" H. M. B.’’—Get rid of 0 '" 
lotter nnds.—‘ J. G."’—Leatherhead Gas shares should lew": 
holding. —“‘ L. K.""—Produce shares are not & good investment. 
"—We are glad of your letter, thank you for -1 
gestions.——" J t.”’—Sell your —" D. M. R."— 
must ask questions. sort of “information " do 


shares are not good te fi! 
the so-called “thank. 


——" Boots.""—Have nothing to do 
if shares 
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WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 16, 1899. 


First a Cold, then 
~ Bronchitis. 


“After taking Scott’s Emulsion he soon 
commenced to improve, and before he had 
taken the third bottle he was nearly well.” 


HAROLD WALKLING. 
Grom a photograph) 


Ir is the same familiar story. The | 
baby caught a cold, which brought | 
on an attack of bronchitis, and after 
ashort treatment of Scott’s Emulsion 
the bronchitis was not only cured, 
but the baby was strong and well. 
Here is a statement about the 
case :— 

“39 Romilly Road, Finsbury Park, 
“London, N., 

ra May 6th, 1898. 

_ “Gentlemen, —I beg to say my 
little grandson has quite recovered 
from the severe attack of bronchitis | 
he was suffering from when I wrote | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


asking you to kindly forward me @ 
sample. When a month old he 
caught a cold, which brought on an 
attack of bronchitis. He never left 
the bedroom for a fortnight, and his 
cough was very distressing for so 
young a babe. After taking Scott’s 
lmulsion he soon commenced to 
improve, and before he had taken the 
third bottle he was nearly well. We 
purchased the fourth bottle for him, | 
Lut it was not necessary for him to | 
take more than half. Scott’s Emul- | 
hie was quite a nourishing food to | 
um. He is now a very fine, hearty, 
“nurdy child. We all attribute the 
chinge to your preparation. You are | 
quite at liberty to publish this letter. 


| Grent Saffron 


I hope it may induce others to give 
Scott’s Emulsion a trial. I have 
recommended it to several friends. 
‘thanking you for your kindness, 
“ Yours respectfully, 
“ (Signed) (Mus.) E. Rosgins.” 

Tf all the babies who have been 
restored to health through the 
medium of Scott’s Emulsion con'd be 
brought together, what a wonderful 
sight there would be. It is even 
interesting to sce a single baby take 
Scott’s Emulsion, because the taste 
is so sweet that babies hold cut their 
hands eagerly for the bottle, and 
always want more than their dose. 
Scott’s Emulsion is of great advantage 
to children who are teething, and in 
fact at any period of growth when 
children do not thrive. It contains 
the easiest and mext palatable form 
of cod-liver oil, combined with hypo- 
phosphites and glycerine. Scott’s 
Emulsion is not a secret remedy, but 
is familiar to all physicians and highly 
endor-ed by them. 

Yon can obtain a sample of Scott’s 
Emulsion by sending threepence to 
cover postage to Seott and Bowne, 
Ltd., Manufactnring Chemists, 09 
Hill, London, E.C., 
and oreentioning this piper. All 
chemists <ell Sevit’s Bilin. 
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CONVENIENT & PORTABLE 


These squares are prepared in 13 Varictics (MULLIGATAWNY, JULIENNE 
GRAVY. &c.), and should find a place in every store-room, being invaluable ie 
making soup at short notice or improving stock. They will keep good any reason- 
able length of time, and are packed in neat boxes containing 6 & 12 Squares. 


«ONE GPSQUARE 
WILL MAKE A PIT &A MALF 
OF STRONG NUTRITIOUS SOUP 


SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING GROCERS & STORES. 


Should any difficulty Le expeticnced in obtaining the Squares, please communicate at once with the Manufacturers, 
E. LAZENBY & SON, LTO.. 18 Trinity St., LONDON. S.E 


VARIETIES. 


3 


NOBODY can sell the celebrated packase containing 


as advertised for years Ly the 


neeful assortment of crockery, including Juss, Cups 


Please send a Post-card for Lists first 
and ece what you are buying. 
Agents are Wantcd Everywhere. 
All Ictters and Post-cards to the 


HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Everything is copie] nowadays _well, very nearly everything 


100 Pieces for £1 1s. 


PEARSON POTTERY CO., HANLEY. 


130 pieces of China and Earthenware for a guinca contain 
ing a complete best Earthenware Dinner Service of 50 pieoer 
a China Tea Servize of 28 pieces finished in cold, with + 


aD: 


Saucers, Bowls, Pie-dishes, &c., that ure usciul in any home 


PEARSON POTTERY CO., 


CIGARETTES. 


ALWAYS LET YOUR MAXIM BE, 


NOTHING BUT “OLD GOLD” FOR Ril. 
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PERRSON’S WEEKLY. 


THE UNLIMITED MAIL. 


Keiam VAautuey is an Anglo-Indian who has returned 
to the North of Scotland after spending eight years in 
Coylon; he is surprised to find that he can stand the 
cold much better than many of those who have never 
left bonny Scotland, and wishes to know if this 

4 experience is genc:al—_—_———— I have met many 

ple who Lave spent long years in the East, but I 
ion never known of a case like yours. The usual 
thing is for these people to feel “ nipped up” unless 
the weather herais very mild, and one gentlemay in 
particular positively feels ill at ease unless he can 
revel in a temperature that puts into the shade the hot 
oars ofthe past summer. A Turkish bath is bliss to 

im. 

WusEeE.—The incident to which you refer is said to have 
occurred at the buatt'e of Gravelotte, in 1870. A 
portion of the German forces appeared to be getting 
the worst of the fight, and Count von Moltke rode to 
the of the field, and watched the progress of the 
battle. He held a cigar in his left hand, and struck 
fusee after fusce for the purpose of lighting it; but 
his attention was so centred on the movements of the 
troops that he never placed the match near the cigar. 
The last fusee was gone, when Bismarck noticed what 
was taking place; riding up to the great general, he 
struck a fusee and applied it to the cigur. When he 
saw the smoke issuing from Moltke's lips, he said: 
“ All is well; Moltke smokes aguin.” 


THE sailor's trousers are baggy in order that he may 
roll them up above his knees when swabbing decks or 
getting a boat ashore. This reason is in addition to 
that given in the recent article in P.W. 


H. C. sends me the following arithmetrical problem, 
which he thinks will interest my readers. ‘Divide 
150 by 0; add two-thirds of 10; let SO finish the 
problem, and you will have a name which is at once 
that of a famous mathematician and of a town in 
Natal.” —Although H. C. forwards the 
name, he omits to tell me how he works out this 
bag £o I handed it over to the Mathematical 

itor, who grumbled and said that it was not the 
sort of sum he had been accustomed to at Cambridge; 
< he pointed out that you can't divide any figure by 0, 
and declared that 0 is a good-for-nothing kin of 
figure by itself, and is like some horses—it will 
only work when harnessed to tho right side of 
another. He tried the thing in this way: he cut off 
the 0 in 150 as being equivalent to dividing that figure 
in the way mentioned, and then ucded together 15, 
63, and SO; but the only werd thaé resulted from 
this sum is one that you will not find in any dic- 
tionary, biographical or otherwise. Ile is now hunt- 
ing round for H. C.’s letter in order to get his 
address, so that he may pay bim a visit in company 
with the Fighting Editor. In tke meantime, the 
office boy has brought me a solution which appears to 
be correct; and, if any reader caies to send along an 
attempt at the right word, Jct him send it to the 
Ficure Epitop, on a post-card, by Monday, 
December 18tb. 


So many inquirics have reached me recently regarding 
the correct pronunciation of the names of the many 
places in South Africa, that I have had compiled, on the 
authority of a Dutch official at present in London, a 
list of the chief words which have co far come before 
the public. These pronunciations are absolutel 
correct, and readers may now converse with their 
friends with the knowledge that the way in which 
they pronounce the names is not likely to call forth 
smiles, 


LyppITE writes to | me concerning the growing 
custom of smoking cigars with the narrow 
ste of paper called the “brand” still en- 
circling them; he thinks that this ravours of vanity. 
——— T fail to see what else it can be called; it 
does not add to the flavour of the cigar, nor does it 
assist the process of smoking; it does not require any 

e skill or labour to take it off, and it must be burnt 
through in the course of time. ‘The only explanation 
of the practice is that the smoker desires to show how 
much he can spend on the weed. Yet this is hardl 
necessary, because a good cigar can always be tanta’ 
to advertise its own work. 
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TOBACCO FOR THE FRONT. 
CIGARETTES. 
. ae eee, Revues 31,540. 
Novem : Ma-zjore Perkins, 200; Mili 
ol " Meltcn, ta 1200; Milihoff and Co., 600; 
TOBACCO (in ounces). 
See ass wat aa 

. Novem : A. C. Hurren, . 

S by Helen Holmes, of Lestor Collingwood’s When Taldee laces 
Co., 62 ; O, Wilson, 5; Collected ty John Crook, from orchestra 
hd fice here Gg i es papas 16; The Dunkirk Crew 

irmingham .T.L., 12 f 
1, Wine Freer, heal ‘on, 820, 2 ae nin teees, Oy Binckvarn, 
PIPES, &c. 

Navember 28h: C. T.L., 1 Pi Dinah 
G.G,, £1 lipee; Wn, Freer, Malton, 1 gross Cley Picea! Pe? 
Total : Cigarettes, 32,860; Tobacco, 8,154iozs. 
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I wisH this week to direct the attention of readers to the 
double Christmas number of Paetimes, which will be 
obtainable on Wednesday, December 13th. In another 
part of this paper you will find a list of contents, 
which I shosllike to ask you to read over. If zon 
don't think that the little paper is going to be wort 
twopence to you, there the matter ends. If, however, 
you think that you will get your mcney worth, I can 
assure you that you will not be disappointed. 


H. P. W. ard his friend have kad a little diseussion 
concerning the difference between an elocutionist an 
orator; he insists that there isa difference, but his 
friend declares that there is not. —In the 
ordinary acceptation of the words, an elocutionist is 
one who speaks well so far as articulation is con- 
cerned, whereas an orator is one who can make a 
good and telling speech even although his articula- 
tion may not be of the best. An elocutionist may be 
a mere reciter of other people’s words, but you would 
not call a man an orator P he read a speech written 
by someone else. But according to the Gefinitions 

ven by certain lexicographers and others. there 
np not seem to be much choice between the two. 
Elocution is derived from words which mean “to 
speak out,” and oratory ccmes frcm tke verb “to 
pray.” 

A HUGE number of ladies sent me their views on the 
question cf the threatened servant famine. I am 
sorry that I am not able to announce the result this 
week; but the essays require very careful considera- 
tion indeed. Next week I hope to be able not only 
to publish the name and address of the fortunate 
winner, but a selection of the best attempts. 


Reauuag readers of P.W. will remember an article 
which appeared come months ago entitled a “ Monte 
Garo in megtand.” which dealt with the system of 
outdoor gambling carried on in the North Country, 
where, cwing to an elaborate system of watching 
carried cut by the frequenters of the place in question 
the iocal police have always found it impossible 
to get near. The publication of this article, 
however, seems to bave stimulated the authorities 
to a supreme cffort, with the result that 
the dther day thirty policemen in plain clothes mixed 
with the crowd of six hundred people who had 
ostensibly come to watch the rabbit coursing match, 
but who were actually engaged in gambling in the 
way described in .W. These officers managed une 
ostentatiously to secure {he names and addresses of 
about forty ringleaders, with the comfortable result 
that these gentlemen are now in eafe keeping. 


E. P.—The usual pronunciation of the name 
“Derby,” and the one accepted as correct in polite 
society, is * Darby”; but if you look up that word 
(as applied to the great race) in certain standard 
dictionaries you will find the pronunciation given as 
“Derby.” “Darby” is an old-fashioned method of 
pronunciation which is still retained; this peculiar 
sound of the letter ““e” when it preceded “r” has 
been perpetuated in man 
such as Darbysbire an 
“Clerk” as a surname. 


proper names of people, 
Clark. You never see 


G. B. asks why it is that the will-power is not more 
cultivated, especially amcng the lower claeses. If we 
were all taught, he enys, to develop the faculty of 
determination, a few generations would see the entire 
abolition of the degradation into which so many 

le fall; dirt, drunkenness, and the like would 
vanish, because they only exist by reacon of our 
weakness.————Undoubtedly there is a good 
deal of truth in this, but my correspondent must not 
run away with the idea that the development of the 
will-power would put an end to all that is bad. 
Outward degradation would be less, as there would 
be more self-respect an the whole, but an increase of 
determination would not prevent people from being 

© bly” bad; as a matter of fact, it is this very 
strength of mind which makes some men go wrong. 

‘They choose the wrong path deliberately, careless of 

tke consequences,"under the impression—usually 

erroneous—that they will get more happiness by doing 

80, whereas the weaker man will keep straight. Again, 

the strength of cne’s will is dependent to a considerable 

extent uj on one's physical condition. When a man is 
continually ailing, or is suffering from some infirmity, 
it is a decidedly difficult matter to be determined. 

Picture to yourself the result for these weaker 

members of our race when the vast majority shall 

have cultivated their will-power during three or four 
generations, as you suggest; the weakest go to the 
wall we are told, 80 they would have a very lively, tut 
very short, time of it. Nevertheless, some cultivation 

. this jones would be of benefit to a large number 

people. 


Last week, in an article on Tommy Atkins’ 
name of the Royal Marine soureal: Tae Orban’ fod 
LavREL, was not included. This well-edited little 
pepe ees started May Ist, 1892, and has been pub- 
é without a check ever since, and it is, so far as I 
know , the only. service paper sold for a pe . The 
editor is Major G. D. A. while the 
Sa orial offices are in Forton Barrac Gosport, and 

read in every of the world 
Royal Marines are to be feed, va oe 


WEEx ENDING 
DEc. 16, 1899, 


W. F.: L.—Dear me, no. Savages don’t snore. Snorin:- 
is one of the privileges of eivilickiicas,-po to speak. It 
is obvious that a savage would never dare go to sleep in 
the open if he could not behave better than that. 4 

ntleman who disturbed the stillness of the backwoods 
in such an ill-bred manner, and thus proclaimed jij; 
whereabouts, would wake up one day to find his sc.:l}, 
adorning the girdle of sme foe. By the laws ct 
“natural selection,” savage snorers were weeded ont 
from among cthers of their race ages ago. Can't som. 
thing of the same kind be arranged with civilized 
ple? If every man and woman who makc t),. 
hours of night hideous by snoring were ecalyed, it is 
just possible that the disease might be stamped out 
even more effectually than by the means which I suc. 
gested to a troubled “ better half” the other week. 


My attenticn has been drawn to the fact that the 
scheme mentioned in a recent issue by which 4 
tobacconist might increase his business would ren:ler 
the person adopting it liable to procecution fur 
running a lottery. This being so, it would be inadvis. 
able for any tradesman to adopt it. Still on this su}. 
ject: the best suggestion I have received in response 15 
the offer of a pencil-case is the following: “ By far tl. 
best display I have seen in a tobacconist’s was one in 
a local window some two or three ago. A part 
of the window was partitioned off, and arranged t. 
represent the well-known scene of Sir Walter Ralei::h 
in his room smoking. The servants had never scen 
anyone smoking before, and, thinking that Sir Walter 
was on fire, one of them was shown just entering the 
room with a pail of water with which to put out 
the fire. The display was not a costly one, as dolls 
were used to represent the figures (but, of course, were 
dressed according to that period), the table, carpet. 
and eo forth, being dolls’ furniture. I happened t. 
be on friendly terms with the proprietor, and he to'd 
me tke thing was an entire success. <A printed card 
was hung in the window describing the incident, and 
also gave the date tobacco was first introduced into 
this country.” 


R. R.—I'm certainly not going to publish any remarks 
which would tend to prevent your brother and sister. 
in-law from naming their little son Nebuchadnezzar. 
It’s rather a mouthful, certainly, but he can be called 
Nebo. As the whole combination may be translated 
“Nebo, the guardian against evil,” the name is not 
such a bad one after all. 


ALTHOUGH we are now passing through the winter 
months, many readers take such an interest in tlic 
Fresu Arm Funp, that they feel they must do some- 
thing to help it. A lady in Hornsey, for instance, 
who is an adept at making artificial flowers, has 
formed a flower class, and charges each member a fee 
for tuition. The amount obtained in this way is 
devoted to the F.A.F. 


“ FLOER” writes to say that he has a “draw” for his 
own benefit each Christmas, but this year he intends 
to devote the whole lot to the fund, for he is anxious 
to see 100,000 children sent out during next summer. 
The following amounts have reached us since the list 
list was published : 


Ameunt Previously Acknowledged, £201 (s, 6}d. 

W. G. Turner, ls.; A. E. C., 2d.; C. F. Fox, 4d.; G. R. 
Bowes, 1s.; 8. G. R., bd.; C.F. Cox, 14d. ;_ J. Jenkins, il. ; 
H.A.C., 1s.; A. P. Kent, 108.; Anon., 10d.; Flower Cla:s, 
7s.; Alma, 3s. 

CoLLEcTED: 


Fines at Dinner-table, W. Edwards, 2s.; E. H. Baker, 
14s. ; Juvcniles (5,836), £1; One Who Loves the Little Once. Is. ; 
Elsie M. Meyrick, 1s, 6d. ; Ornitharincus Paradoxus, 12s. (1. ; 
.3 A. Deller (Windsor), £2 &.; Alice Taylor, 
lle. 6d. : J. H. Ccad, £1 11s. ; Officers and Ship’s Company, 
H.M.8. Dart, ‘per J. Casey, £8 10s. 9d.; Exiles iv China, 
21 oT Officers and Ship’s Company, H.M.S. Rambler, per 
F, W. Ablett, £6; Elsie Hutchincon, be. 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £221 2s. Od. 
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_All advertisements are sub; oa 

right to hold over or 


prejudice to other insertion order, 
addressed to the ‘Advertisement 2 


Henrietta > * Pearson's Weekly" (yjices, 


» London, W.C. 
Offices: Henniztra Street, Lonpon, W.O. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
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CAMPBELL 
16 Trengate, 


CAN TALK lin Money Free! 


H. SAMUEL'S BEDGRAPHICAL CONTEST. 
WATCHES, (wx 


They are IDEALS of ELEGANCE, 
ACCURACY and DURABILITY, and form 


APPROPRIATE & DESIRABLE 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


B. Samuel’ New lzws- 
‘They contain oo 


A MONTWS FREE TRIAL 
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Ee Pragdie PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


GIGANTIC BANKRUPTCY SALE CATALOGUE. 
| RE BRITISH CARPET waayine | co. 


(a te of OLD STREET, LONDO 
FP. Trortceln Banbrapecy. Miesiegtad 38, ocr ney 
Post Free, if 


F. HODGSON & SON, favor SSS ES ET ane, ‘WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS, 
| THE ‘MONARCH’ RECORD REDUCTION SALE 


To readers of ‘Pearson's Weekly, 16/12/99, on receipt of 
a6 (Reed. we will send 
uine Carpet in 
with Bug, ever sold at t 
to on recoi; 
; Rooin, 


Sepa bocrenSay wat 2 bonnay thames, 
Special Offer—2 Carpets and 3 Rugs, &. 
(Cur ras ovr. 
ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN CATALOGUE of 


Hearthrags, Table Linen, &c., Post Free. Must 
meation Pearson's Weekly, 1 a writing. 


“hs "URKEY PATTERN CARPETS cor, 
Gamnot be distinguished fons eal eta eee Ss el Se Nomensiied in duseniihy, 
REDDCED | 
SALE i 


PRICES. 
pOLOSS AIEEE for 4/3, or Six for 8/-, or F 
four eee |, 


.0. enclosed for same, 


u — 
! sans writes “aa Sent ms coe pour reten. | 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


Bkx«& Headach Constip ation. 
; as im Stomach, Imr 
prdered Kiwer. and 
In Boxes is. 1id., and 2s. 9a. each, with full directions. 
THE 1s. 13d. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


The Sale is Now Six Million Boxes Yearly. 


s Prepared only by the Proprieter— , 


[THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 7 


Gold by all Druggiste and Patent Medicine Dealers’ Everywhere’ 


———EEEas ST ——— 


Why not have Value for Money? | 
WITCH ELL’S 


‘PRIZE CROP” 


CIGARETTES, 
ro | = Bh a ‘_ 


SIXPENCE 
WORTH OF . 


3 also iti 


At all Destess in 1 apd 3:th: Péckeots 
UAKER OATS is not only the best breakfast aid ’ dish in ¢! 


soir oiers £ Os, 2 
er ats, 
jous-and appetising ; 
Be 


wren but also makes delicious and wholesome soups, ce 


gruels, &c. Cereal Cook Book ° 
_. QUAKER OA oars, » LONDON, “B.C. 


Never Fail, 
Established 
25 YEARS. | 
Have e you vad eee 


Have | you a Cold ? 
4 DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL 


Whooping tan | 


WHEN a Se ASK: FOB" 


